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He's dialing his daddy 


2697 miles away 


. .. someday, thanks in part to Nickel, 


you will be able to reach any telephone 


in the country simply by dialing a number 


Tomorrow, Sandy Leigh and his 
mother are going home. Home to San 
Francisco after a nice, long visit with 
Sandy’s grandmother in Englewood, 
New Jersey. 

To make sure Daddy will be at the 
airport to meet them, Mrs. Leigh 
simply picks up the phone. Without 
the help of an operator, she dials the 
family number in San Francisco, 
some 2697 miles away. Dials it 
directly! And in about thirty 
seconds, Sandy and she are telling 
Mr. Leigh just when they’ll get in. 

You can’t do this 
yet, of course... 
unless like Sandy’s 
grandmother you live 
in a city being tested 
for customer toll 
dialing. But your day 
will come! 

: Meanwhile, remem- 
—=ber this: the same 


little miracle workers, the same little 
relays that set up connections for 
Sandy’s mother also set up connec- 
tions for operator toll dialing and for 
your local dial calls. 

When you dial a number, these 
relays go to work at top speed. They 
have to split seconds. They have to 
give you a nice, quiet voice circuit 
—no small chore when you realize it 
takes about 7000 relay contacts to 
complete your average call. What’s 
more, they have to go on working at 
split second speeds year after year 
after year. 

How can they do it? Only because 
the designers didn’t miss a trick! 


They picked corrosion-resisting 
Nickel silver, for example, for the 


ZEN 


contact springs of these new relays. 
Picked it most of all for its lasting 
snap, its ability to stand up toa 
billion flexings ... once a second for 
thirty years. 

And for relay contacts, the 
designers chose another Inco- 
produced metal, precious palladium. 
They chose palladium because it’s a 
real quiet metal. No spark erosion, 
no tarnishing! So, you get no hisses 
in your ear... and the telephone 
companies get a long-lasting piece of 
equipment. 

Over the years, telephone compa- 
nies have developed many new and 
wonderful devices to improve service 
and keep costs down. And, as you see 
from the story of the new, high-speed 
relay, Nickel and other Inco products 
are helping the good work along. 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel,’ an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 4c, New York 5, 
N.Y. ©1954, T.1.N. Co 


Inco Nickel --- Your Unseen Friend 


Inco The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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READERS SAY 


Water under the bridge 


I'm afraid I can no longer take, 
without active nausea, the sanctimoni- 
ous priggishness of Forses Magazine. 
Nor can I stomach its highly artificial 
and highly objectionable “style” 

So, please don’t renew my _ subscrip- 
tion, burps paunchy. Van de Water. 
—STERLING VAN DE WATER, 

North Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Mainstream 


My bi-monthly Forses gets a thor- 
ough reading, then a marking for 
future reference. Often I use its in- 
formation in my economics class. 

For some years I have been a small 
investor basing my judgment on a 
wide and constant reading of financial 
periodicals. Forses has been of much 
help in either denying or confirming 
my opinion . . —W. R. Hammonp, 
Northeast Louisiana State 

College, Monroe, La. 


I have certainly enjoyed each issue 
of Forses during the past year and 
can’t recommend it too highly. Its 
clear, complete, and concise presenta- 
tion of various market opinions, indus- 
try analyses and forecasts is tops... . 

—Oris C. Wyartr, Jr., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Stellar salaries 


The New York Times [recently] car- 
ried a story from Hollywood headlined 
“U. S. Movie Output at ‘All-Time 
Low’ ” and a subhead “Actors’ Guild 
Traces Slack to Work on Film Processes 
and Overseas Production.” 

The Guild overlooked another factor 
—the high cost of admissions. They 
might try cutting prices in neighbor- 
hood movie places to a reasonable level, 
and the fantastic salaries of stars, too. 

—J. B. Micram, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Slow wit 


Am subscribing to your magazine 
because it’s worth the price. Also, I 
enjoy the rare humor of your editor 

. one has to read many issues to 
appreciate its full value. 

—Rotio W. SHAFFER, JR., 

Climax, Colo. 


Mutual feeling 


I wish to express my appreciation 
for your section on Mutual Funds. 
Many of us retired men and women 
have gone into this form of investment 
to get away from the worries and cares 
of buying and selling common shares, 
Many, many of my friends and others 
I know are in them or about to switch 
into them. I have informed them of 
Forses section about Mutuals .. . I 
have enjoyed and profited from Forses 
for many years and have recommended 


it to all I know who are interested in 
investments. —AnrTuuR P. CaRE, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Your new department “The Fun 
is excellent! Keep up your factual, in- 
formative reporting. —GEORCE ZAHN, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Challenge 


I am writing as a subscriber to your 
excellent magazine. I have just read a 
“Two-Line Editorial” on Canada: U. S: 
Investment in Canada $5 billion. No 
danger of confiscation there.” 

May I challenge this statement? 
Some years before the war the Quebec 
Provincial Government forced the 
shareholders of the Montreal Light, 
Heat and Power Co. to dispose of their 
stock . . . at $25 per share. At the 
time the market value was $35, a net 
loss of $10 per share, or say 33%. (I 
was one of the unhappy shareholders. ) 
While this is not quite as raw as the 
treatment which South American bond- 
holders got, it is quite bad enough and 
should not be forgotten. —F. A. M. N., 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


“Business and Finance’’ 


Wish we could have a little more 
space devoted to financial matters and 
less to business factors and lives of 
business leaders. Like articles by 
by Goodman, Biel and Hooper... 
on market conditions, dividends, pros- 
pects of mergers, splits and lists of 
stocks suitable for averaging . . 
Very much interested in best stocks 
to buy and those to avoid or perhaps 
sell at various times.—C. W. METZGER, 

Piedmont, Calif. 


Forses logotype reads “Business and 
Finance” because the stock market does 
not operate in vacuum. Necessary con- 
dition of successful investing is a sure 
grasp of “business factors,” i.e., com- 
petitive position, profit margins, sales 
prospects, management know-how.—Ep. 


Big Benefits 


I have read Forses Magazine for 
some time with interest and approval. 
I especially approve the editorials, 
“Sanity Returning in U. S.” and “The 
American Invasion, New Style” . . 

I don’t approve of unfair or illegal 
dealings by business, whether it be 
large or small, but I strongly disapprove 
of what I think was the trend for a 
number of years past, to believe that 
anything that is big and successful is 
a detriment rather than a real bene- 
fit to the country. 

In regard to our foreign policy of 
aid to other nations, it is outrageous 
that our kindly, friendly attempt to 
help should be misconstrued and at- 
tacked by the foreign powers that 


should appreciate the help we are giv- . 


ing them.—Carrot.. DunnaM SMITH, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 














TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





1954 will be a year of challenge. 


President Eisenhower has mapped a 
courageous program to meet this chal- 
lenge. 


A united nation will insure its success. 


Basically, our economy is sound, and 
getting sounder. 


Let us not talk ourselves into a major 
recession. 


“Prophets of doom” are mostly politi- 
cians who are out, trying to get in. 


Thanks to the free world's growing 
strength, danger of Russia starting a 
world war is lessening. 


Internal conditions behind the Iron 
Curtain are another deterrent. 


American business leaders have been 
meeting one challenge after another all 
their lives. 


The challenge to business: keeping costs 
down and more merchandising—selling. 


The consumer is going to demand and 
get more for his dollar. 


Concerns that give that will find 1954 a 
reasonably good year. 


A 5 to 10% reduction in overall produc- 
tion in 1954 would not be calamitous. 


Profitwise such a dip would not mean 
too much, due to elimination of the 
excess profits tax. 

Reasons for eptimism: 


Prospects of easier money. 


Construction, 
planned. 


private and public, 


Continued heavy defense spending. 


Policy of the Administration to encour- 
age private enterprise. 


Large savings available for purchases. 
New and better products. 


Prospect of more trade, less aid, to our 
friends abroad. 


All in all, it should be another good year. 


—G. W. 





THE ECONOMY 





In Ironton, Ohio, several days ago, 
grade-schooler Johnny Earhart com- 
plained he couldn’t see the blackboard. 
His parents whisked him to the doctor 
who pronounced his eyes 20/20 and 
queried: “Well, why can’t you see the 
blackboard?” Snapped Johnny: “Why, 
because there’s a great big boy sitting 
in front of me.” More advanced stu- 
dents, peering at dips in the economy, 
were in almost the same fix. They 
weren't quite sure whether the “great 
big boy” looming in view was ol’ debbil 


vail 
rill 
——————_ CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


recession or the more benign spettre 
or readjustment.” 

Focusing on a shorter average fac- 
tory work week and growing u- 
employment insurance queues, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor President 
George Meany took the gloomy view. 
He saw “no indication that the rising 
tide of unemployment will be reversed: 
all the facts are to the contrary.” As the 
labor chieftain blistered Ike men for 
brushing off cutbacks as “mere re 
adjustments,” Guaranty Trust’s monthly 


a NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY. PICK.S, N.Y 


Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects busi- 
ness as it was during the last week of December. N.B.—Area indexes require a con- 
sistent movement for two months to register an improvement or a decline. 





Ten Best Cities 


(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Columbus, Ohio 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (2) 
ES ee er cg cn 
NE A, fi ono cle.c cae 
District of Columbia 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
New York, N. Y 
Akron, Ohio 

(In parentheses: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column. ) 





Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change from Corresponding 
months Last Year) 
November December January 
New England.. +3% 
Middle Atlantic +4 
Midwest 
South 
North Central. . 
South Central. . 


NATIONAL 
INDEX .... 
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BIOCHEMICALS 


From CSC Biochemistry—from the cultures of 
bacteria, yeasts and molds—come the conversions 
of grains, molasses, and other farm products 
into antibiotics, vitamins, alcohols, and dextran. 


PETROCHEMICALS 


From CSC Petrochemistry—from the raw materials 
of natural gas and 'petroléum products, from the 
air around us—come ammonia, methanol, formal- 
dehyde, the nitroparaffins and their many versa- 
tile derivatives. 





TOGETHER, THESE PROCESSES yield over 200 CSC products for home and hospital, farm and factory. Six 
CSC Product Divisions handle this diversified output. They form the broad foundation for CSC’s continuing 
sound growth in 1954 and for the future. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS — Methanol, 
Ammonia, Nitroparaffins, Butanol, Ethyl 
Alcohol and Derivatives. Riboflavin, 


ANIMAL NUTRITION PRODUCTS — Antibi- 
otic Feed Supplements—Baciferm ® 
Duoferm® & Penbac®, Vitamin Fee 
Supplements—Riboflavin & Choline. 


or ec eo weneeeee ee ehlUchmlUchUhUlUhlU 


COMMERCIAL 
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PHARMACEUTICALS — Antibiotics — Pen- 
icillin & Bacitracin, Veterinary Products, 
Hypotensive Products, Lipotropic Agents, 
& Blood Volume Expander—Expandex®. 





AUTOMOTIVE SPECIALTIES — Peak® & 
Nor’way® Anti-Freeze, Radiator Chemi- 


cals & Other Automotive Products. 


SOLVENTS 


5 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS — Nitrogen 
Products — Anhydrous Ammonia, Nitro- 
gen Solutions, and CSC Ammonium Ni- 
trate Fertilizer. Pesticides — Benzene 
Hexachloride & Dilan®. 





POTABLE SPIRITS — Neutral Spirits & 
Whiskies; Rackhouse Barrel Storage. 


CORPORATION 





Best site 
for your plant site: 


Adjacent to the big Midwest cities, yet far 
enough away from target areas and traffic 
bottlenecks, THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA achieves separation without 
isolation. Your plant located here has all 
the advantages of proximity to major 
markets without the disadvantages of 
industrial congestion. 

Investigate the possibilities of THE CENTER 
OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, the area served 
by the Ohio Edison System. Examine its 


advantages before making your plant-site 


nie Send coupon today 
decision. for area map. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


Akron 8, Ohio 


Mr. Franklyn Dickinson 
General Supervisor of Industrial Development 
Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send FREE area map. 


COMPANY___ 
ADDRESS ___—__ 


CITY = ae ZONE___ STATE 





Survey hit the kind of “economic hy- 
pochondria” that raises the alarum of 
“help from Washington,” not as a rem- 
edy for anything that has happened, 
but as a preventive of what is feared 
may happen. “A moderate decline in 
. . . activity,” continued the bank, “has 
sufficed to touch off . . . demand for 
government anti-recession stimulants,” 

Moderate or no, demand for a 
cushion of some kind was strident 
enough to spur President Eisenhower 
into championing more defense con- 
tracts for surplus labor areas. Memoing 
procurement heads, he expressed “com- 
plete agreement” with a recent Office 
of Defense Mobilization directive that 
(among other things) earmarks 20% 
to 30% of all U.S. orders exclusively 
for overmanned sectors. Contingency: 
that average price bids be met. 

Since most Labor Department-tagged 
“chronic surplus” areas are northeastem 
textile and mining patches, Eisen- 
hower’s endorsement drew hosannas in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. From 
Senators Walter F. George (Dem., 
Ga.) and Burnet R, Maybank (Dem., 
S.C.), whose bailiwicks have pros- 
pered from the Southward Ho! textile 
hegira, it drew Claghorn protests. 
Fumed Maybank: the President has 
“turned his back on . . . campaign 
promises of states rights, more freedom 
for private business and greater econo- 
mies. .. .” Said his Georgian colleague: 
“It would be better to grant unemploy- 
ment compensation directly . . . in 
these areas than throw the economy 

. . out of kilter through special treat- 
ment.” 

Harry Truman shaped, but soft- 
pedaled “distress” policy precisely be- 
cause of below Mason-Dixon sniping. 
In addition to it, Ike Isenhower also 
picked up enfilading fire from an un- 
expected quarter. Senate majority 
leader William F. Knowland (Rep., 
Calif.) served notice that “if the ex- 
ecutive departments responsible for 
carrying out the policy don’t define and 
limit the program . . . Congress will.” 

While pundits sweated over Eisen- 
hower “jeopardizing his entire legisla- 
tive program,” in a tussle with Know- 
land, his steersman in the upper House, 
the “New South” seemed more badly 
battered than even New England’s un- 
reconstructed ghost towns. Six® of the 
ten cities showing biggest losses on 
ForBes economy map (see page 4) 
were clustered in Mississippi, Georgia, 
Tennessee and Alabama. Weak-sister- 
ish textiles are part of the answer with 
them, too. Dwindling down on the 
farm income hasn’t helped. Conversely 


® The six: Jackson, Miss., Charleston, 
S. C., Savannah, Ga., Montgomery, Ala., 
Memphis and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


69 Branches in Greater New York 


57 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1953 














ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,484,190,123 
United States Government Obligations........ 1,539,876,061 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 16,714,882 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 463,780,518 
Cee eS LBs  wSis'ab 29bme Ot 87,986,399 
Sn rr Pd we ee es 2,368,582,461 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 294,007 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 28,222,379 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 9,600,000 

Ownership of International Banking 
ON SES > aS 7,000,000 
See I ia CO dee cee cs eka 32,881,838 
Items in Transit with Branches............. ‘ 5,631,898 
Se ree Ra ee 4,261,105 
geet in de Baws pate Rte tbl Pla $0 $6,049,021,671 

LIABILITIES 

I Bn 8 der rata laia'> ae Biv 0 0.9:4 eae eho $5,538,214,433 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$52,873,952 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
EE aoa ae ae Pee 22,358,030 30,515,922 
Due to Foreign Central Banks............... 16,897,800 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 





BE oUs <)c Baas. oo eee 6 08 ees CS oS 22,550,166 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 44,127,021 
pS PEA OT ae oe eee ec 3,750,000 

MEMES. & cKABOS . po Sa Gk sb Pawns $150,000,000 
(7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
ESS OT, OO ee CP 170,000,000 
Undivided Profits............... 72,966,329 392,966,329 
NEES G58 3i5dis:, sicwicie bie ares weraem $6,049,021,671 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 


$352,723,093 of United States Government Obligations and $17,827 600 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,789,641 





We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1953 ‘‘Repcrt to Shareholders” 
of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it. 
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and despite doomsayers’ hand-wring- 
ing, most of the ten best cities on the 
map are heavy industry-oriented. 
This seems to buttress many an in- 
dustrialist’s contention that the econ- 
omy is still wallowing in “high level 
doldrums.” Yet, like Anderson, Idaho’s 
C. A. McGillen, steel men seem to be 
having a hard time getting untracked. 
McGillen, a grandson of famed scout 
Kit Carson, got lost exploring a trail 
near Fort Laramie, Wyoming blazed 
by his grandsire. His auto bogged 
down, McGillen sent up distress signals. 
There was distress aplenty in Pittsburgh 


and Youngstown, too, as open hearth 
production early this month dwindled 
to below 70% of capacity vs. better than 
100% a year before. 

Like chronically optimistic salesmen, 
steelers look for an upturn “next 
month.” Autos (they consume the big- 
gest portion of steel output) are still 
grappling with paunchy ‘inventories, 
but lend substance to metal men’s 
hopes. Scheduled auto completions for 
this month have been put at 527,800, 
well above the previous January high 
of 497,546 notched in 1950. And steel- 
ers could take comfort from Chrysler's 








so careful. 


quality. 


portfolio... 


your entire portfolio. 





Wittth: your 73 and Qs" 
Most people do when they first invest. They weigh Price and 


Quality as carefully as possible to get the values they want in 
the stocks they buy. But as time goes on, they’re not quite 


The recent report by the Brookings Institute, for instance, 
revealed that two out of three investors have owned some of 
their stocks for at least eight years! 


And that can be dangerous! 
Because security values are never constant ... 
Because changes in price often reflect basic changes in 


So if you’re not sure about the “Ps and Qs” of your own 


If you’re not sure that price and quality are in the best bal- 
ance possible for the values you want—perhaps we can help. 


Our Research Department will be happy to study the 
stocks you own... comment on current prices in relation to 
quality ... send you the most objective analysis they can of 


There’s no charge for this service. No obligation, either. 
Simply address your letter to— 


Water A. Scuoii, Department SD-80 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 


“Invest — for the better things in life’ 
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Tobacco’s Wee Willie—Brown & Williamson stays in the cigaret business by 
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L. L. Corbet. Said he: “There is every 
reason to believe people will continue 
to buy new and used cars and trucks 
in large volume,” this year. Prediction: 
that the industry will “produce and sel] 
5,000,000 or more . . . cars and about 
1,000,000 trucks and buses in 1954” 

As steelers brightened under heavier 
orders from General Motors and Ford, 
brass and wire mill and foundry men 
wearily eyed a nigh 50% drop in back- 
logs over the last six months. And cop- 
per men, momentarily buoyed in De- 
cember by tax-cut-inspired inventory 
replenishments, are again sliding into 
the trough. But wonder metal titanium 
and heat resistant ferro alloys are in 
tight supply. Guardian of U.S. stock- 
piles, the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Defense Production in its an- 
nual report noted: “There has been a 
fair improvement . . . in ferro alloys, 
but there is still a long way to go to- 
ward current objectives. . . .” And to 
prod titanium output, Defense Mobili- 
zation Chief Arthur Flemming began a 
manhunt for a “person commanding 
public respect and confidence” willing 
to take on the job of coordinating pro- 
duction. 

Still hanging fire is Flemming’s okay 
on aluminum’s third expansion round. 
Skeptical of stated military require- 
ments, Deputy Defense Secretary Roger 
Kyes is running a spot check on them. 
And of the three companies tied into 
the third round, only one—Harvey 
Aluminum—has made fresh plans for 
boosted capacity. New plant is going 
up at The Dalles, Oregon. Olin In- 
dustries and Wheland Co., unable to 
swing private financing without Gov- 
ernment loan guarantees, are sitting 
tight. 

To keep consumers from sitting tight, 
Macy's (“warehouse furniture clear- 
ance, $191,000 worth for $124,000”), 
Gimbel’s (“greatest sale of luggage in 
years”), Sears (“biggest white goods 
sale in .. . history”) and other retailers 
fired up annual clearance sales. Hoping 
to pare down inventories, most depart- 
ment store chieftains see a year of hard 
sell ahead: “Money is tightening up. 
There’s only one way to ring up more 
of it—strong promotion.” 

Still, there was undeniable proof 
that nobody had yet shot Santa Claus. 
According to Federal Reserve Board 
figures, proceeds from the annual 
Christmas buying spree tied 1952's 
record. And for the year as a whole, 
volume seemed likely to weigh in at 
around $170 billion, a $6 billion in 
crease. With still swollen stocks hanging 
over their heads, retailers shy from rosy 
1954 forecasts. But at least one is sure 
Christmas tally sheets indicate “reces- 
sion talk is nonsense. Give the custom: 
ers what he wants and he'll buy. Hes 
got the money.” 
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C1.0. International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers president James Carey 
s General Electric and Westing- 
house have got the money, too, and like 
Oliver Twist, he wants more. Whether 
the electrics will buy his plan for a 
teed annual wage remains to be 
seen this spring. Blueprinted last month, 
Carey's gambit (according to Carey) 
wil open a CIO drive throughout 
heavy industry for the guaranteed 
stipend. In the event of cutbacks, Carey 
would like to see industrialists foot the 
difference between stated minimums 
and unemployment checks. Carey’s pay 
push is motivated by the same old an- 
nounced reasons (to bring electric 
scales “in line” with living costs and 
profits), but he spelled out a new an- 
nual wage rationale. Executive pay 
checks don’t vary, said Carey, and 
“workers are entitled to the same treat- 
ment.” 

Eyeing gathering clouds from the 
sidelines, less heavily unionized indus- 
trialists were not sanguine. Reason: an 
anticipated boost in minimum wage 
levels. As Forses went to press, Ad- 
ministration policy had not yet been 
spelled out. But premonitory rumblings 
indicated Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell would plump for a 10c rise in 
present 75c hourly rates. Possibility: a 
sliding scale that might ultimately jack 
up the floor to $1. Taking a broad “flow 
of commerce” view, former Blooming- 
dale VP Mitchell reportedly would like 
to see the minimum mantle broadened 
to cover workers “affecting interstate” 
trade. It now cloaks only workers actu- 
ally operating “interstate.” 

Should lawmakers boost scales, 
strongly organized auto, steel and elec- 
trical industries would go unscathed. 
Higher-paying Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber men would feel scarcely any pinch, 
but Southern sawmill operators would 
take it on the chin. According to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, more than 60% of 
sawyer's mechanics clock in for less 
than 85c hourly. Bringing them up to 
snuff would cost an estimated $15 mil- 
lion annually. 

Anti-minimum lobbyists have still 
another reason for buttonholing legis- 
lators. Raising the floor telescopes wage 
structures, brings indignant howls from 
foreman and craftsmen over shaved 
differentials. 

Along with the sawyers, other below 
Dixie specialties would get clobbered. 
Almost 20% of hourly-rated hosiery 
makers earn less than 85c. Textile, 
fertilizer, cane and sugar beet artisans 
are in the same boat. 

If the past is any criterion, higher 
minimums will also mean layoffs, ac- 
centei productivity. In 1950, when 
current levels were posted, lumber, 
oyster canning operators and cigar 
makers all chopped payrolls. 
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Solve your ’54 


cash problem 





RIGHT NOW 


Whether your requirements are 
$25,000 or Millions... Whether your 


need 1s for months or years 


@ there were times last year when 
your company was at an operating disad- 
vantage because you lacked adequate 
cash working capital . . . or if the year 
ended with you and your associates 
having postponed desirable capital expen- 
ditures because you lacked positive 
assurance of continuing lines of credit .. . 
ComMERCIAL CreEpIT would like to show 
you how these conditions can be remedied 
for the new year. 


The proposal we make should provide 
a way to more cash than may have been 
available from your usual borrowing 
sources. These increased funds will be 
available on a continuing basis. They 
will not require any dilution of ownership 
or mortgaging of future profits. 


ComMERCIAL CrepiT’s method is effi- 
cient and economical because you can 
expand or reduce the amount of cash 
used as your need varies. It is simple, 
direct, can be started quickly (funds 
usually available within 3 to 5 days from 
first contact). It has been tried and ac- 


cepted by American business (our 1953 
advances for working capital purposes 
alone amounted to over 600 Mitton 
Dottars). It is free of any preliminary 
costs and our one reasonable charge is a 
tax deductible expense. 


1954 promises to be a challenging year. 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT would like to work 
with your company in making it a year 
of progress by providing funds for plant 
modernization, new product develop- 
ment, aggressive marketing programs, 
other constructive steps. For prompt 
action write, wire or phone the nearest 
ComMMERCIAL CreEpiT CorPoRATION office 
listed below and say, “Send me informa- 
tion about the plan offered in Forbes.” 


BattimoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Los AncELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. 
Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
New Yorx 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 


Bi dhe A 









“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





A Forses colleague journeying with me in 
Britain, G. Weiner, has just handed me the fol- 
lowing sprightly observations: 


BRITISH JOTTINGS: 


People here can now get practically everything—at a 
price. While prices do not seem too high to an American, 
to Britishers they are—their wages and salaries are far, far 
lower than ours. 

Window-shopping on Sunday on Buchanan Street in 
Glasgow was fun—made notes of many things to purchase 
on Monday morning. 

There is a tremendous difference in the variety and 
quality of merchandise that was available on a previous visit 
eighteen months ago. From gloves to suits, coats, dresses, 
china, furniture, linens, household appliances, including 
electrical ones, also nylon products, there seemed to be 
plenty on hand—attractively displayed in shop-windows. 
However, when I asked for a box for one of my purchases, 
I was told it would cost 2 shillings for the box (about 28 
cents ) | 

In Liverpool, Glasgow and Aberdeenshire the people 
were well-dressed, seemed happy; many men and women 
attending parties in city hotels wore evening clothes. 

Liverpool streets had no signs of the “blitz”—so noticeable 
heretofore. A “Variety”’—vaudeville—performance was de- 
voted to “Teen-agers,” some having their first try at public 
entertaining, others experienced on radio and television. The 
performances—mostly in American style!—were excellent, 
the audience most responsive. Incidentally, the most 
crowded part of Liverpool’s Empire Theater was the 
orchestra section—the highest-priced—about 6 cents a seat. 


Almost everyone who owns a television set would pre- 
fer to have “commercials” and better programs than the 
programs they now get without any advertising. 

Said one woman: “I wouldn’t mind hearing about pills 
if it would mean getting decent shows.” 

Another: “We want fewer third-rate American films. 
Even old first-class silent films would be better.” 

And this: “I wonder where the B.B.C. find the freaks 
who make up the majority of the members in Tele-Club.” 

First-rate comedians do not like to appear on television 
lest it spoil attendance at performances in the theater and 
make their gags hackneyed. 


Other complaints: 

“I shall have to ask my sister in California not to send 
my children any more Christmas or birthday presents be- 
cause I can’t afford them. A parcel marked Christmas Gift, 
containing a blouse, skirt and slip, cost me £2-8-1 ($6.75) 
Customs Duty and Purchase Tax. I could have made them 
myself for that,” said one woman. 

A Greetings Telegram to be delivered three miles away 
was delivered 33 hours later! A birthday card took two 
hours to reach the same address. 


A cable sent from America to a Coronation Day Party 
was delivered to the recipient the following day by mail! 
The messenger, inquiry revealed, had something more in- 
triguing to do; so put the cable in an envelope, penny- 
stamped. 


American women, please take note: 

A Glasgow Minister is quoted as saying: 

“In these days when girls claim equality as wage eam- 
ers, it is selfish to use charm to get young men to take 
them to expensive places and make no offer to share 
expenses.” 

Also, read this dispatch to a British newspaper from ap 
English woman writer visiting New York: 

“New York girls are the prettiest in the world, with 
everything that money can buy—except genuine charm,’ 


The headmaster of a boys’ school in Scotland told his 
young charges: 

“Employers would rather have a boy who will work 
willingly and consistently than one who is brilliant o 
self-centered.” 

Commented a more enlightened, farsighted Britisher op 
this statement: 

“There is a great deal of practical shrewdness in. that 
remark, but it does not contain the whole truth. Ou 
plight would be deplorable indeed if we never bred any 
brilliant, self-centered, ambitious egotists.” 

Is he right? 


At a very fashionable wedding in Aberdeen all the mep 
wore morning frock coats or kilts, high silk hats. The bride 
and bridesmaids wore very attractive “frocks” which they 
had made themselves. The church ceremony at noon was 
followed by a reception at a hotel, at which a sumptuous 
meal, including champagne, was served, followed by 
“toasting” of all the principals, “speeches” of acceptance 
of the “toasts,” all scintillatingly sprinkled with Scottish 
stories. Then came multitudinous forms of dancing—some 
native to Scotland—almost all to American tunes! Then, 
at about 4 o'clock along came the inevitable “tea”—nothing, 
but nothing, ever interferes with this rite—followed by 
more dancing, and at 6 o'clock singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne,” and tickets handed to the 120 guests for attendance 
at a local theater, to finish up the wedding in style! 

No sign of blood, sweat and tears at this function! 

Dancing with one of the men in kilts, I remarked thal 
this wedding was very different from American weddings 
His reply: “It’s very different, also, from most of ours!” 

(The parents of the bride are very wealthy farming 
folk. The father appears frequently on television and has 
a huge following.) 


At the Christmas Tree Party, provided annually for half 
a-century by B. C. Forbes for the “auld school” which he 
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attended as a child, in a little country village in Aberdeen- 
shire, the 46 pupils and their parents were a well-dressed, 
extremely healthy-looking, with their rosy-cheeked, ruddy 
complexions, group of people. The children entertained 
for several hours—recitations, songs, dances, playlets, 
piano-playing—all trained (and their costumes made) by 
the assistant school teacher, Lynda Neilson, daughter of a 
local Minister, and Mrs. Buchan, wife of the schoolmaster. 
The performances could well match those of American 
children who attend expensive training schools. One wee 
baim of three—both of whose parents are in jail—sang a 
Christmas Carol which brought tears to many eyes. 

Never have I seen a better-behaved group of young- 
sters. Although their “tea” was late in arriving, they 
waited patiently, quietly. Santa, too, didn’t arrive until a 
little late (in the person of B. C. Forbes, with red nose, 
white-beard, etc., seated in a reindeer-driven sleigh), but 
they sat, eager-eyed, expectant, with none of the noise, 
clatter and din which would have accompanied any hitch 
in the proceedings in our country. One impatient little 
toddler did complain: “Santa is awf-a-lang in comin’.” 

Imagine this: the children bring soft-soled slippers to 
school for their play period—to avoid making too much 
noise while at their games! 


On Sunday, in the country church, where for more than 
20 years prizes for attendance have been provided for the 
children by B. C. Forbes, the wee tots were able to sing 
hymns and recite prayers from memory (some have not 
yet reached school age). For the first time since these 
prizes have been provided, Mr. Forbes was present to 
hand them to the children personally. Nine of the 80 
children who received prizes had perfect records—they 
had attended Sunday School every Sunday for the entire 
year—coming, some of them, many miles, occasionally 
battling through snow blizzards. 

An amusing incident: Noticing that Mr. Forbes would 
run short of shiny new silver coins he was handing to each 
child along with their prizes (Bibles and other books), I 
whispered to the country Banker seated nearby with the 
other “elders,” and asked if he could possibly get a supply 
so that none of the children would be disappointed. He 
tip-toed out of the church, which was next door to his 
bank, and was back in a few minutes with the necessary 
wherewithal. 

The first time, perhaps, in the history of this little parish, 
or maybe anywhere else, for that matter, that a bank 
was opened to transact business on 2 Sunday! 


At lunch with the Marchioness of Huntly, William 
Veitch, Editor of the Aberdeen Press & Journal, and Mr. 
Forbes, Lady Huntly told the following story: 

British visitors are very much impressed with the large 
Portions, particularly of meat, served in American restau- 
rants. One English couple, temporarily living very modestly 
in New York, had dinner one night in a steak house. As 
they couldn’t possibly finish the portions served them, 
they thought what a treat it would be to take home what 
they couldn’t eat and have it for lunch the next day. So, 
they decided to tell the waiter they had a dog, and would 
he please wrap up the remaining meat so they could take 
it home for the dog. They put the package in the “frig,” 
and next day at lunchtime eagerly unwrapped it—to find 
a large bone! ; 
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CANADA AND THE FUTURE 


Canada’s great growth and unlimited prospects for vastly 
greater growth has been the subject of keen interest by 


American investors. This summer I] spent several weeks 
visiting various areas there and came away with the first- 
hand impression that even the most rosy predictions about 
Canada’s development will prove in the years ahead to have 
been gross understatements. 

The single greatest retarding factor is population. Few 
realize that this great neighbor to the north has a total 
population of only 15,000,000. To really start rolling, 
Canada must open its immigration gates somewhat after 
the manner of the United States in the last half of the 19th 
century. It will take manpower to tap rich forest areas, 


fabulous mineral resources, to build needed highways, rail- . 


roads and future cities. 

In Canada the rugged individualist can pound out in- 
dividual success, earn and keep some of the fruits of his 
drive and initiative. Potential fortunes are not mirages at 
the end of rainbows, but will serve as lures to those who 
spark Canadian development, as in the days of old in this 
country by the great individualists of yesteryear. 

Investors, however, as always, must investigate before 
investing in Canadian securities. Like the card-sharks of 
the Old West in this country, fraudulent stock-sharks 
abound across the border, Shares in “gold and uranium 
mines” come cascading off the presses for the sucker lists. 
But, by and large, securities of soundly run companies with 
Canadian resources should prove very profitable in time. 
But in the turbulence that is part of great expansion, in- 
vestor vigilance will be essential—MaLCcoLM FOorBEs. 





Lady Huntly is the daughter of Lord Kemsley, who 
owns a large chain of British newspapers. She enjoys work- 
ing at the Press & Journal office daily; has been to America 
several times and likes our country and its people. 

Incidentally, this is the story-tellingest country I’ve ever 
known. Everyone, Ministers, housewives, farmers, clerks, 
rarely carry on any kind of a conversation without relating 
a humorous tale. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


James Melton, old-car collector, take note: Advertise- 
ment in London Times’ famous “Personal” Column: 
ROLLS ROYCE. Vintage 20 h.p. 1928. Excellent mechanical 

condition. 6 wheels well tyred, folding head saloon.* £175.t 


Newbury M 787. 
*Convertible top. +$490. 


Most taxis and automobiles look newish. Nearly all are 
small. The taxis are much better equipped than ours for 
holding and transporting baggage. And the taxi drivers 
extremely more helpful! 


Almost the first question asked of visiting Americans is: 
“What about your man McCarthy?” 

Also, a great fuss was made here over the Kinsey Report 
on Women. In fact, they are still talking animatedly 
about it! 
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GENTLEMAN OF AKRON 


A Lapy motorist eases up a cluttered 
driveway, rolling two tons of automo- 
bile over a misplaced Koroseal garden 
hose. Braking, she snakes the tubing 
off the roadway, checks her tires to 
find a half dozen railroad spikes im- 
bedded between the treads. Uncon- 
cerned, she plucks them from her Life 
Saver Tubeless Tires. This done, she 
strides into her Koroseal floor-tiled 
kitchen, deposits her Koroseal-pantied 
baby with his Koroseal gadgets, and 
hies to the mailbox for her dividend 
check from the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. To her delight, BFG has in- 
creased its quarterly payout for the 
eighth time in nine years. 

This sounds more like a dream on 
Madison Avenue than a morning in the 
life of the girl next door. For one thing, 
railroad spikes seldom encounter tires 
outside the laboratories of B. F. Good- 
rich. But the point is that neither the 
lady nor anyone else would have been 
able to enjoy any of this back in 
1988; there was no BFG dividend at 
all that year. The gross changes have 
involved Hitlers and Tojos and War 
Production Boards. And a tall, quiet 
man named Collyer (see cover). 

Without lifting a rifle or dropping a 
blockbuster, John Lyon Collyer had 
much to do with breaking the War II 
axis. As president of Goodrich during 
those critical years, he set company and 
country on a dazzling program of syn- 
thetic rubber product leadership and 
growth that has not yet reached its 
summit. His foresight and perseverence 
established industry patterns that 
forced bigger competitors into a har- 
ness of conformity to keep pace. When 
he emerged after the war, still in his 
early 50s, as rubbers outstanding 
statesman and administrator, ForBEs 
readers acclaimed him one of Amer- 
ica’s Fifty Foremost business leaders. 
In 1951, the year after his election as 
chairman, Forses polled executives, 
analysts, publicitymen for the nation’s 
top dozen leaders of all industry; John 
Collyer placed among them.* 


Manmade man 


Perhaps he is best known for his 
acumen in recognizing the potential of 
manmade rubber, and his resulting 


* 5,000 participating executives gave 
him 40% of votes for rubber leaders; 2,500 
security analysts awarded him over 75% in 
the industry. 


alert to the nation. The Goodrich com- 
pany, more specifically, is probably 
most often ticked off by consumers as 
a prime innovator in plastics, or as in- 
ventor of many things including the 
tubeless tire. In financial circles, Col- 
lyer and Goodrich are words synony- 
mous with profits and growth. For all 
of these wholly correct impressions, 
John Collyer sincerely shuns personal 
credit: “Ours is the performance of a 
team—my teammates share equally in 
its record.” His top teammate, execu- 
tive vice-president William S. Richard- 
son, explains why: “Collyer has a great 
facility for sensing the other fellow’s 


co 
a cool calculated reach for victory 
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problem. He keeps a_ tremendoys 
amount of fact in his head. He sets 
policy, of course, with the board. Then 
by careful encouragement, he allows 
the fellow down the line to implement 
it, to actually think it’s his plan. Tye 
never heard him get into a real argy. 
ment with anyone. His patience is out. 
standing.” 


Crewman 

Collyer is a big, robust man who has 
been silver-grey for ten years. He hias 
been variously pictured as school- 
teacher, violinist, museum curator. 
Most of this reflects the deceptive na- 
ture of a soft voice and softer blue 
eyes which penetrate and hold from a 
pleasantly-twinkled face. Gently man. 
nered, carefully attired to British cas- 
ualness, his deftness of body is less ap- 
parent behind a spacious desk than in 
the sharp Collyer overhand service on 
the claycourts of Akron. At 60, he is 
still the athlete, ardent in tennis and 
golf, much to the anxiety of his 
physicians. But the toned muscles are 
not important to his qualities of leader- 
ship. The patient guidance VP Richard- 
son mentions is Collyer’s forte; low- 
pressure use of it directs foremen, VPs 
and VIPs to decisions his mind has 
already conceived. 

Collyer learned patience as a boy, 
leadership as a college youth. Born to 
shipbuilder Moses Collyer and his wife 
Henrietta in tiny Chelsea-on-Hudson, 
N.Y., he was schooled from childhood 
as an athlete. When the family moved 
to Brooklyn the elder Collyer took him 
up to Poughkeepsie for summer sail 
ing, taught him winter iceboating. 
Stricken with peritonitis at 12, Collyer 
took up rowing to regain his strength. 
When he had patiently achieved fit 
ness, he added football and baseball 
to his high school activities. But upon 
matriculation at Cornell’s engineering 
college, the young sport ran smack in- 
to great Charles Cortney, the Big Red 
rowing coach who was to set a pattem 
for his college career. 

Cortney’s first influence on Collyer 
was felt immediately. The coach o- 
dered the youth to quit all athletics but 
rowing. Two years later Cortney had 
developed Collyer into the Ivy Leagues 
finest stroke. In the 1915 Poughkeepsie 
Regatta, his muscles and 
patience bested hard-challenging Stat- 
ford for Cornell. Wrote Damon Runyon 
of the race: “The bow of the Comell 
boat crept up with Collyer stroking the 
crew in masterly fashion. There was 
none of the wild, berserk dash of the 
Californians to this drive, but a cod, 
calculated reach for victory, and i 
won.” Next year, Collyer added new 
laurels. Cortney became ill; as a senior, 
crew captain Collyer was named coach 
—a unique honor for an undergrad. He 
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left the university as president of both 
his class and the student council. 

Young salt Collyer had a longing for 
a career as professional coach. But 
graduation as a mechanical engineer 
and naval architect swayed him to the 
footsteps of his father. He signed on 
as foreman with a Bethlehem Steel 
shipmaking subsidiary in 1917. By 
1923 he had advanced to general su- 
perintendent of hull construction. In 
that year the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
England’s largest tyremaking firm, es- 
tablished its U.S. subsidiary and hired 
Collyer’s Bethlehem boss as its first 
president. Representing but half of 
what he considered a top manufactur- 
ing team, he in turn persuaded Collyer, 
at 29, to join him as vice-president. 


Transatlantic tocsin 

Heading up production in the new 
endeavor, Collyer’s feats soon drew 
trans-Atlantic attention, and a Dunlop 
delegation crossed from London to get 
a closer look. When the British works 
director died in 1929, Collyer was 
summoned to “take over for three 
months.” Next year he returned to the 
U.S.—but he stayed just long enough to 
marry and make arrangements to settle 
in England. He settled as well into 
British business life, rose to director of 
world manufacturing in 1931, to di- 
rector in 1986. The following year 
Dunlop made him managing director 
and he became one of the few Ameri- 
cans to achieve top commercial office 
in Britain. 

In charge of every Dunlop plant at 
home and abroad, Collyer spent much 
of the 1980s on the Continent and in 
Asia. He watched Hitler build Panzer 
divisions and roll them on synthetic 
rubber. Through Dunlop’s German 
plant, he kept apace of the Nazi quest 
for rubber self-sufficiency through er- 
satz, formed entirely accurate ap- 
praisals of Axis military aims. But he 
ran into heavy resistance in London 
when he declared that der Fiihrer 
meant business. The resistance balked 
his efforts to persuade Dunlop and the 
government to embark on a program 
for developing synthetic rubber. “I held 
the unpopular conviction that there 
would be general war.” But his prestige 
in industry was already worldwide, 
and his remarks gained broad attention. 
In 1989, America’s B. F. Goodrich of- 
fered Collyer the presidency; it was 
the first time that the oldest U.S. tire 
firm had gone looking outside its own 
ranks, 

last month—more than 14 years later 
~Goodrich Chairman Collyer was asked 
specifically why Goodrich consistently 
outperforms the rubber industry. His 
answer reflects the composed, qualified 
attitude which in the headstrong tire 
trade is almost exclusively Collyer’s: 
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“Frankly, I don’t know that we do 
‘consistently outperform’ the industry. 
Apparently we show up fairly well 
against competition, but I wonder how 
many years comprise a fair cycle for 
judging.” Few observers will share his 
uncertainty as to whether 14 years is 
a fair period over which to rate Good- 
rich. Its profits record since Collyer’s 
appointment contrasts strikingly with 
its relative showing in the years pre- 
ceding. That this is common knowledge 
is attested by rival Akron leaders; 
they slice BFG 20th century history in- 
to two parts: before Collyer (B.C.) 
and after. 


Goodrich—A.C. 

When then chairman David M. 
Goodrich, son of founding Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin Goodrich, enticed Collyer 
from London, his company was limp- 
ing along as the only member of the 
Big Four unable to shake off the de- 
pression. BFG profit before taxes was 


GOUDRICH TEST GUILLOTINE: 
in the rubber industry, nobody sits on anything very long 
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the industry’s lowest (9.7%); its inter- 
est charges took the highest share 
(20%) of net. Operating leadership 
lacked inspiration, sales program lacked 
punch. BFG finished good year 1987 
with a $9 million sales gain but in the 
red on a $5.7 million rubber-cotton in- 
ventory loss. 


Despite the fiscal shortcomings, Col- 
lyer found Goodrich by no means 
hopeless: researchers were a leg up on 
what he considered industry's No. 1 
problem—the security of America’s rub- 
ber supply. While the rest of industry 
was tackling it in terms of crude plan- 
tation ownership, Goodrich labs had 
test tubes full of a manmade rubber 
formula. When Hitler overran Poland, 
Collyer found a listening audience for 
his synthetic rubber program. Good- 
tich chemists, announced he, were fur- 
ther advanced than he knew the Nazis 
to be. His first major decision came 
quickly: to put the BFG brand on the 
first commercial synthetic tires and 

















then to stump for mass production. 


While the Panzers were racing 
through Western Europe in 1940, he 
presented his plan to the nation. Using 
a toy freighter on a Waldorf-Astoria 
wall map, Collyer traced the natural 
rubber supply line from Malaya west- 
ward under Asia, through Gibraltar and 
into the Atlantic. There, it was sud- 
denly and dramatically jolted by a fire- 
cracker explosion. It tumed bow up 
and disappeared into the paper waves. 
As reporters scurried to amplify his 
alarm, Collyer introduced the country’s 
first synthetic rubber tire, the BFG 
“Ameripol.” Almost immediately, an 
aroused Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee called him to testify. He recom- 
mended the U.S. begin construction of 
two synthetic plants immediately, with 
capacity of then unheard of 36,000 
annual tons. Goodrich, said Collyer, 
would gladly run one. 

“Of course, no sensible person would 
advocate that the U.S. wall up its bor- 
ders and ignore the rest of the world,” 
said he to the isolationists. To the busi- 
nessmen and politicans who still held 
that crude-producing Asian countries 
would always seek American demand, 
Collyer pointed out the geopolitical 
facts of life, spelled a more sensible 
theme: “Come war or peace, it’s heart- 
ening to know that our test tubes can 
brew national self-suificiency. These 
discoveries are thrilling and reassuring. 
In any crisis, they mean self-suf- 
ficiency.” 

His enthusiastic hard talk did not 
exactly set bells ringing on Capitol Hill. 
But echoes in the press led some Wash- 
ington staffers to blueprint a standby 
program for synthetic production. 
When Pearl Harbor struck, indominat- 
able Jesse Jones had yet to initial even 
the Collyer embryo project. But the 
plans were speedily dusted and imple- 
ment 


Chemicals... 


Meanwhile Collyer linked arms with 
Phillips Petroleum to put a limited 
number of Ameripols on industrial car 
fieets, holding the lead for Goodrich on 
both produciion and fabrication of the 
ersatz tire. And the eager BFG labo- 
ratories, to which Collyer added mak- 
ing-and-selling brilliance, were adding 
other items. Koroseal, first discovered 
in 1926 by BFC scientists tracking 
down something else, was put on the 
market almost coincidentally with Col- 
lyer’s arrival at Goodrich. What he told 
the company was: “Every division in 
BFG is the most important division.” 
What he did was to bring chemicals 
from the cellar of abstract research to 
the manufacturing and sales status of 
tires and mechanical goods. 

This weighting to chemicals—prime 
characteristic of the postwar Goodrich 





product mix—added immeasurably to 
the common defense and to the wel- 
fare of Goodrich. By establishing BFG 
as the synthetics pioneer Collyer took 
the largest government contracts on 
GR-S—165,000 tons annual capacity— 
as well as responsibility for building 
plants and training other companies in 
the art. This led to the famous “patent 
pool” into which BFG put, says Col- 
lyer, “the lion’s share” of synthetic 
savvy. It made possible not only the 
incredible 600,000-ton annual produc- 
tion rate of GR-S,* but a bundle of 
rewards for the company. Invitations 
to the Big Four from the War Depart- 
ment to produce sundry military items 
not related to industry's peacetime con- 
sumer goods were best staved off by 
Collyer (whose only defense work out- 
side rubber was operating an ammuni- 
tion loading plant). BFG was even 
asked to build ships, apparently on the 
strength of Collyer’s superintending 
stretch at Bethlehem; he graciously de- 
clined. Research was allowed to con- 
tinue on promising Koroseal and ca- 
pacity was actually expanded, since 
the plastic had military value as a flame- 
resistant insulation. At war’s end, Col- 
lyer was “Rubber Czar” under WPB 
Boss Krug. 


..- and the balance sheet 


What happened on the Goodrich 
balance sheets during this period? Vol- 
ume rose tremendously, of course, but 
not at the industry's rate. By 1946, 
Collyer’s share of Big Four sales had 
dropped from 1938’s 19.9% to 17.6%. 
The $361.5 million sales of the first 
postwar year were off $10.6 million 
from 1945. “But,” said a Collyer aide, 
“we're not volume worshippers.” Object 
of Collyer affection—net profits—doub- 
led 1945’s, were 16 times higher than 
those of 1938. Net return on sales hit 
7.0% in 1946, the highest post-depres- 
sion margin ever recorded by the Big 
Four. Taking the profits lead in 1945, 
holding it in bountiful 1946, Collyer 
has not given it up since. 

After the war, tiremakers had their 
plants full sating civilian demand. Col- 
lyer’s chemicals division was working 
just as hard to fill new demand for 
Koroseal and other plastics. The de- 
mand market offered merchandisers an 
excellent opportunity to dabble in re- 
search. But Collyer had already ordered 
hands off the labs. “He knows the es- 
sence of research is plenty of time and 
complete freedom to follow an idea 
anywhere it goes without pressure for 
immediate, tangible results,” says a 





* Occupation troops after War II found 
German scientific reports to Nazi boss 
Himmler which held that the well pub- 
licized American production capacity of 
600,000 tons was “impossible.” 
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technician. So the test tubers took their 
time, tracked down the war-motivated 
idea of a tubeless tire, put one on Col- 
lyer’s desk in 1947. 

Before the chemists had even dis- 
covered (with oil industry help) the 
butyl rubber substance that lines the 
tubeless casing to hold air and seal 
punctures, Collyer had checked the 
market, revised estimates of what the 
ultimate product must be like. When it 
hit a test market in 1948, the tubeless 
tire showed it had strong potential, but 
still needed further revision. When fi- 
nally the Life Saver was introduced to 
national distribution, Collyer had a 
mile-long lead on competition. 

But the road got a little bumpy last 
year. Firestone came in with a model 
$4 cheaper. While the Collyer premium 
tubeless had already racked up about 
8,000,000 sales, he answered immedi- 
ately with a competing tire. He also 
replied with a lawsuit charging Fire- 
stone with patent infringement. While 
industry awaited the court sessions, and 
Goodyear and U. S. Rubber burned the 
midnight oil to skirt the Goodrich-pro- 
tected principles, Firestone pulled an- 
other coup: it is equipping 1954 Pack- 
ards, optionally, with its tubeless tire— 
first time this had been offered on any 
new automobile. By last year-end, Col- 
lyer had brought tubeless models out 
under his Miller and Hood private 
brands, was sitting pretty comfortable 
in the market. But he had rediscovered 
a hard fact of Akron life, one that had 
been impressed upon him during the 
free-wheeling, free-stealing days of the 
government synthetic rubber patent 
pool: in the rubber industry, nobody 
sits on anything very long. 


Unsubtle sell 


The promotional means by which 
Collyer subtly impressed on the con- 
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sumer public the fact of BFG leader- 
ship in synthetics was repeated, with 
less subtlety, in linking his company 
with tubeless developments. Magazine 
ads, of course, swamped the markets. 
Last February, visitors to Chicago's 
Museum of Science & Industry were in- 
vited to push a button that dropped a 
fearsome guillotine blade 60 feet onto 
a tubeless carcass; the blunted blade 
rebounded 40 feet up its shaft, the tire 
was unhurt. Nearby, a smiling John 
Collyer was demonstrating another BFG 
device by taking the first stately ride 
on his moving rubber sidewalk. Muse- 
um show’s feature was a chemist mixing 
synthetic “cold” rubber in a glass hat, 
demonstrating with a waist-high bounce 
of the resulting glob off the floor. 

That this new process might stand 
later as the outstanding discovery of the 
Goodrich labs, or any other in industry 
for that matter, goes without saying. 
Collyer’s magical presentation showed 
the first glimmering of a method that 
makes synthetic 50 times faster than 
conventional means, having 25% greater 
tensile strength, at half the plant invest- 
ment of the present method. The timing 
of its revelation was blatantly political. 
Congressional committees met less than 
six months later to set up the sale of 
the government’s GR-S plants. When 
called to testify, Collyer cautioned the 
solons to play fair in setting prices: 
private owners had tried to minimize 
the threat of crude rubber competition 
in a free market, but consideration of 
that factor ought to be made anyway; 
and, more important, “obsolescence of 
these facilities through the development 
of new lower-cost producing facilities, 
or new and better rubbers which cannot 
be produced efficiently in the present 
facilities,” might quickly make skele- 
toned monuments of all 13 synthetic 
plants. The Congressmen knew whereof 
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Collyer spoke. Goodrich VP Richardson 
targeted pilot experimentation for the 
end of this year. 

Industry stroke 


Past expansion under Collyer, if the 
committee could take it as any har- 
binger, has been both considered and 
hectic. Total asets at 1952’s end had 
mounted to $428 million from 1941’s 
$149 million. Growth has been toward 
chemicals: four manufacturing plants, a 
plastics processing works, two color pig- 
ment foundries, a latex fabricating fa- 
cility, and the three synthetic plants 
that Goodrich built and operates for the 
U. §S. The six-building Research Center, 
outside Akron, went up in 1948. Two 
tire plants have been built, numerous 
enlargements have been made. And 
four other miscellaneous supplier fac- 
tories have sprung up. Only bet Collyer 
might have missed in taking the lead 
in industry expansion is foam rubber. 

Goodyear talks of foam supplanting 
mechanical goods as its second biggest 
breadwinner; U. S. Rubber and Fire- 
stone are product leaders. Recalls Col- 
lyer: “We review our position from time 
to time. When I joined the company 
and became acquainted with our re- 
search activities, it was apparent that 
the development of synthetic rubbers 
and chemicals was our No. 1 concern. 
We were in ‘sponge’ rubber on a limited 
basis. The war changed even that par- 
ticipation in sponge rubber, forced our 
full concentration on developing plas- 
tics. After the war, we again decided 
to hold off. But we have not overlooked 
that avenue.” Winks he: “After all, 
Dunlop invented foam rubber.* 

Obviously Goodrich has needed no 
added stimulus to outperform the rest 
of the pack under Collyer. His 14-year 


*Collyer’s former company shares basic 
patent honors with U. S. Rubber. 
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average net profit margin of 4.8% ex- 
ceeds the average of the other three by 
nearly a third. Goodrich common stock, 
following a dizzy book worth climb of 
well over 500%, soared to 80 last year 
(from 1988’s low of 8, allowing for 
1951’s 3-for-1 split). 

With the rubber market settling to 
something like normalcy after 13 years 
of hot, cold and price wars, Collyer 
last fall juggled his table of organization 
for maximum, integrated push. Sales 
and manufacturing were organization- 
ally combined in each of six revised 


_ divisions.* Besides cutting the number 


of responsible, reporting divisional 
heads in half, Collyer’s shakeup carried 
with it an unwritten broadening of 
the powers of two men directly under 
him: natty, quick-tempered Bill Rich- 
ardson, young lawyer Jefferson Ward 
Keener. These two rank side-by-side 
below Collyer only on the chart. Actu- 
ally Richardson, former head of chem- 
icals, is No. 2 man at Goodrich and the 
interceptor of all manufacturing, selling 
and buying policy matters directed to 
Collyer. Keener, a 45-year-old former 
economic professor, draws all policy 
matters of law, labor-and-other-rela- 
tions, finance. This tightening up, it is 
hoped, will give John Lyon Collyer 
more time to (1) think and (2) exer- 
cise his perogative as rubber industry 
spokesman. 

Thus far, the old crew chief has 
maintained industry’s stroke in positive 
fashion. His calls on synthetic rubber 
planning and plant-disposal have been 
noted. Since coming to Goodrich, he 
has also taken the lead on industry's 
perennial big problem: crude rubber 
supply. Dutch and British plantation 
interests are harping for international 
“control” today. But even though crude 
accounted for only 35% of U. S. rubber 
needs during most of last year as syn- 
thetic gained its fullest acceptance to 
date, industry expects it to lose no more 
of its importance because (1) about 
that percentage of fabricated goods can- 
not under existing synthetic improve- 
ments, be made of any but natural 
rubber and (2) U. S. “Trade, Not Aid” 
policy will demand maintenance of at 
least that much importation. And, as a 
matter of fact, the current underpricing 
of crude rubber will probably insure 
upward of 40% of U. S. consumption 
through the first six months of this year, 
and longer if market price remains the 
main factor. 

But synthetic will not stop at 65%. 
Developments are envisioned which 
would allow its 100% adaptability. In 
past, crude prices have vastly increased 

*The six: tires & equipment, industrial 
products, chemicals .& plastics, the Hood 
Rubber Co., BFG of Canada, International 
BFG. 
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in times of cartel-controlled “short- 
ages,” followed quickly by shattering 
busts of the kind that ruined Goodrich’s 
1937 inventory. Currently, producers 
are predicting a crude surplus over the 
next several years, say it will be fol- 
lowed by another shortage. Their rem- 
edy, as proposed by the International 
Rubber Study Group: a buffer stock. 
To win approval, the colonial plan- 
ters must convince a doubtful UN and 
a skeptical U. S. State Department, 
against the united opposition of their 
main market, the U. S. manufacturing 
industry. John Collyer—playfully called 
“Sir John” after his British background 
by some of his midwestern friends, but 
more widely known in British circles as 
“Two-Gun Johnny”—leads industry’s at- 
tack. By speeches, press releases from 
Goodrich, and a unique series of pam- 
phlets, Collyer has been countering the 
Natural Rubber Bureau’s effective prop- 
aganda. The most recent pamphlet (No. 
15, 60 pages, “The World and U. S. A. 
Rubber Situation”) gives this surpris- 
ingly blunt rebuttal to planters’ current 
argument: “Regardless of the reasons 
which have been advanced to justify 
an inter-governmental rubber agree- 
ment, the primary objective of any such 
agreement would be to insure the 
producers higher prices than might be 
obtained in a free market.” If the 
cartel-minded Continentals can outdraw 
“Two-Gun Johnny” they will have ac- 
compished something. But if he and 
the American industry can successfully 
thwart the buffer stock concept, Collyer 
can stow another precedent in his rec- 
ord. It will be the first time U. S. in- 
fluence has won out in this decades-old 


international dispute over free trade. 

The U. S. industry has not had a 
coxswain who is better qualified to pilot 
its craft. As one of John Collyer’s busi- 
ness friends summarized some months 
ago: “ .. . He’s one of the toughest 
businessmen in the most competitive 
field in America. He was an excellent 
athlete and he still has more vitality 
and stamina than most men half his 
age, but I always think of him as spend- 
ing his entire childhood and adoles- 
cence practicing the violin. . . . It’s like 
climbing into the ring with someone 
who looks as benign as Einstein and 
hits like Joe Louis.” 


RUBBER RING 

CoLLYER-CATALYZED manmade rubber 
once gave tire makers a new lease on 
life. But as last January unfolded, they 
plotted a tightrope walk for synthetic 
output. It had to stay respectable 
enough to convince Washington to 
loose the harness on GR-S plants. At 
the same time, it had to truckle ‘a bit 
to crude imports, allow the Collyers 
and -Litchfields to face colonial grow- 
ers as something less than creeping 
monopolists. Manmade did both, Ac- 
cording to Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, domestic fabricators last year 
chewed up 786,000 tons of synthetic 
(vs. 807,000 tons in -’52), a sizzling 
555,000 tons of the natural (vs. 450,- 


000). One RMA man fingered the only. 


reason for crude’s new’ favor: “Planters 
did what they had to do—they got 
their price right.” 

The return to natural reversed an 
ll-year downtrend. Over 1941-52 
synthetic climbed from less than 1% to 
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64% of all new rubber used. And con- 
sumption last year, still soaring, hit an 
all-time record: 1,341,000 long tons, 
RMA looks for this year’s total to run 
“only slightly off this figure,” though 
production of finished goods is ex 
pected to fall 5%. The cushion: heavier 
tires. 

Last year’s 100,500,000 total tread- 
ers produced broke down to 82,000,000 
for passenger cars, 14,700,000 for 
trucks and buses, 3,800,000 for farm 
and aircraft. RMA did not detail a 
1954 breakdown. But Goodyear and 
others crystal-balled this industry pat- 
tern: 80,000,000 car tires, 15,000,000 
truck tires, 4,000,000 farm equipment 
tires, “an undetermined number of 
airplane tires.” These are horseback 
estimates, but they unmistakably point 
to a lighter schedule of passenger car 
riggings, a boost for the heavies on 
trucks and tractors. Industry expects 
a “somewhat smaller demand” on the 
basis of auto industry’s down forecasts. 
But hopes are high that replacement 
business will make up the difference. 
After all, says Harvey Firestone, jr. 
“We start the new year with . . . 30; 
500,000 cars . . . two-and-one-half or 
more years old [on the road].” If tire 
men can clamp three new treaders on 
each of only half of these, replacement 
sales will dome up to last year’s 47, 
500,000. 

Contrary to much private and pub- 
lic opinion, Akron cannot see Old 
Debbil Recession stalking their hotly 
competitive ring this year. Ohioans are 
leaving the heavy strategy up to De 
troiters, who presently talk nothing 
more serious than an “adjustment.” 
But Auto City has what it hopes is @ 
haymaker in reserve, and Akron is fully 
aware of it. Said an RMA spokesman: 
“If things get bad Detroit is coming 
out early with its 1955 models, souped 
up with some of those futuristic 
changes they've been filing away for 
rainy days. That could be enough to 
save their year—and ours.” 


SOCIAL CLIMB 

Ir investors found industry statistics 
juicy fare, there's good red meat 
aplenty yet to come in annual reports. 
Because of its October fiscal year, Fire- 
stone owners got theirs first and i 
time for New Year’s whoop-de-do. De 
valued, Brazilian cruzeiros nipped for- 
eign earnings slightly, but per-share 
net bounded to $11.77. Year before 
$10.89, But expanded volume seemed 
to please Chairman Harvey most. Up 
$64 million over year ago’s $965 mil- 
lion, it gave Firestone entree into 
charmed. social circle of the GMs, du 
Ponts and Goodyears. Glowed Harvey: 
“In setting this record, our compaly 
became one of the few . . . reporting 
more than a billion dollars in sales.” 
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REPUBLICAN LANDSLIDE 

U. S. STeEx is still the bull-frog in the 
pond, but third-ranking Republic is 
doing plenty of leap-frogging. Latest 
leap is Republic’s entry into the iron 
powder field. A $2,200,000 plant is be- 
ing erected at Toledo, with 50,000 Ibs. 
expected to roll off production lines by 
summer. Some 100 manufacturers cur- 
rently use iron powder to form gears 
and precision mechanical parts. The 
powder is pressed between dies under 
high pressure; then heat-treated to pro- 
duce a smooth-surfaced unit of accurate 
dimensions, Advantages: no waste of 
metal, no machining. Although elimina- 
tion of blast furnaces and open hearths 
is still a far-off vision, Republic’s action 
might be the powder-dust cloud on the 
horizon. Last five years have seen the 
consumption of powdered iron more 
than doubled: 4,900 tons in 1948 to 
12,000 tons (est.) in 1958. 

Republic’s phenonemal growth is 
partly the result of quick leaps into new 
fields. In rapid-fire succession, alloyed- 
specialized Republic has jumped into 
plastic pipe, kitchen cabinets (last year 
under its own name), titanium and now 
iron powder. “Almost unlimited pros- 
pects for each of above,” says President 
Charles M. White. 

Welded together in 1930 from a 
group of loosely-knit companies, Re- 
public hung on tenaciously through the 
depression. First profit materialized in 
1985, and each year since then with 
the exception of 1938. Annual ingot 
capacity has spiraled from 5,564,000 
tons in 1981 to 10,262,000 tons in 1953, 
an 84% increase. Industry as a whole 
has increased from 77,257,803 tons to 
117,547,470 tons—52%. Denied quick 
expansion during the ’30s, Republic has 
made up for lost time in the last seven 
years. It has ploughed profits back into 

company consistently to give it a 
frm economic position today. Capital 
expenditures have totaled $400 million 
since 1946. In the last three years ex- 
pansion has been the greatest: rapid 
tax amortization under the certificate 
of necessity program has been a key 
spur to expansion ($24 million a year 
to fast tax write-offs). 

Some of the major expansion came 
at Republic’s Cleveland plant. Centered 
in the country’s largest steel market, 
Cleveland was the logical choice for 
enlargement. A new blast furnace and 
four new open hearths pushed capacity 
up by 672,000 tons a year; other im- 
provements brought the Cleveland bill 
up to $75 million. In 1952 a new Chica- 
g0 mill, capable of putting out 180,000 


tons of seamless tubing a year, rounded - 
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out the line of steel tubular products. 
Massillon, in 1948, got a new rolling 
and finishing plant; Youngstown, finish- 
ing equipment for continuous-weld pipe 
mills; Gadsen, Alabama, a new mill to 
make large-diameter, fusion-weld gas 
and oil pipe. To augment its produc- 
tion of Chateau-gay iron, Republic pur- 
chased a Troy, New York, coke plant. 
In June, 1953, the acquisition of Ow- 
ings’-Sharpe, Inc. of Magnolia, Ark. put 
Republic into the plastic pipe field. 
Much of Republic’s expansion prior to 
"46 was aided by acquisitions: The Cor- 
rigan, McKinney Steel Company, Gulf 
States Steel Company, Truscon Steel 
Company. 

Income has reflected the skyrocket- 
ing growth. Net income began in 1935 
with $4.5 million. For the first nine 
months of 1953. alone, it was $42.8 
million. 

Republic’s executives feel that recent 
plant expansions and improvements 
have boosted their company to its best 
position in history “to meet any com- 
petition which may develop.” Wide 
diversification tends to back up their 
optimism. A partial list of Republic’s 
products includes: office equipment, 
storm sash and screens, gutters, metal 
lath, corrugated sheeting, tubing, cul- 
vert pipe, appliance parts, besides 
kitchen cabinets, plastic pipe, titanium, 


and the recently added iron powder. 

Common to all, of course, is use of 
Republic steel and alloys. Typical of 
Republic’s strong competitive position 
is its stainless steel situation. While 
general industry picture for stainless 
steels is dark, White says: “We con- 
cluded that the demand warrants an 
expansion in this direction.” Result: 
Republic is contemplating a 20% in- 
crease in its capacity for producing 
stainless steel. What about the imme- 
diate future? “Without excess profit 
taxes, without overtime and with our 
added productive capacity,” says White, 
“Republic Steel should do as well in 
1954 as in the current year.” With 
sales expected to reach $1,150 million 
in 19538—(highest in its history), Re- 
public is doing well. 


FAIRLESS CROSSING 
THE DELAWARE 


U. S. Sree has plans to stick another 
plant in the Delaware Valley, already 
a bustling place as a result of the Fair- 
less Steel Works near Morrisville, Pa. 
The proposed plant will be located 
across the Delaware River in Pennsau- 
ken Township, New Jersey. U. S. Steel 
Products Division’s structure will make 
steel drums and pails for petroleum, 
chemical, paint, food and other indus- 
tries. And in still another move late last 
month, Big Steel quietly judged the 
temper of specialty steel markets, re- 
vamped prices. In the shuffle, silicon 
steel sheets went up 8%, from $167 to 
$175 a ton. 





REPUBLIC STAINLESS SKIN PASS: in shiny metals, the picture is dull 
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DRUGS 





CORTISONE CLUTCH 


Runninc the sprawling druggery 
founded by a remote kinsman more 
than a century ago leaves chairman 
George Merck little time for philoso- 
phizing (“I spend half my working day 
in New York, half in Rahway and half 
at home”). But in reflective moments, 
research-conscious Merck likes to mull 
the story of Serendip: “You know, the 
one about the three princes who went 
out looking for treasure. They didn’t 
find what they were looking for but 
they kept finding other things just as 
valuable. That’s Serendipity, and our 
business is full of it.” 

It’s also rife with price-cutting, es- 
pecially on wonder drug treasures. 
When Merck first brought the hormone 
cortisone to market in 1949 he gave 
not only arthritics but his income state- 
ment a shot in the arm. In two years 
sales jumped 73%, pretax profits 232% 
and margins all but doubled (from 16% 
to 31%). Since then the hormone has 
fallen on lean days. Reason: fierce com- 
petition from two other treasure- 
oriented druggers—Schering and Up- 
john. The same gram of cortisone that 
rang up $200 in 1949 brought only 
$9.60 into the till last year. 

By this time drug cut-pricing is old 
hat, so that it was without any elabo- 
rate drum beating that Merck and Up- 
john recently whittled tags another 
20%. Catalyst: vastly improved tech- 


nology. At first cortisone extraction was 
painfully complicated. In seven years 
of labor Mayo Clinic biochemist Ed- 
ward Kendall coaxed no more than 
50 grams out of 120 tons of ox bile. 
Some pundits think that either Merck 
or Upjohn alone could satisfy current 
demand. For drugmen this raises a $64 
question: will the hormone end with 
the same low margins as drug-on-the- 
market penicillin? Not if the Serendips 
have their way. 

Their goal: broader markets via 
lower prices. In the offing they see 
treatment for such diverse ailments as 
post-operative shock and poison ivy. 
Merck, Upjohn and Schering have a 
vision. And they may be stuck with it. 
Not so with Cleveland paint, margarine 
and chemical producer Glidden Co. It 
recently abandoned cortisone produc- 
tion, though it’s sticking with other 
steroids. Explains President Dwight 
Joyce: “There’s no money in it for us. 
We found the field complicated by a 
number of influences, principally com- 
petition.” 

Competitive strain is bound to grow. 
Schering now holds about 10% of the 
market, will soon start up new hydro- 
cortisone facilities. Watching from the 
wings are still others. Brooklyn’s 
Charles Pfizer has already got into the 
act. Last year it worked up a corti- 
sone distribution agreement with Mex- 
ico’s Syntex Co. The latter brews the 


CORTISONE PACKAGING LINE, UPJOHN’S: 


a war for salesmen as well as researchers 
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drug out of Mexican yams at cogty 
which Pfizer says are the industry's 
lowest. Starting with yam-extracted 
diosgenin, Pfizer plans to jump 
Compound F production with a 
mentation process all its own. Advan 
tage: only one intermediate chemi 
step. 7 

With an $18 million necessity % 
tificate on its toluene-based synthe 
Monsanto is waiting to see which ¥ 
the competitive cat will jump. Its pi 
ess has been streamlined from “hi 
hundred” to about 13 steps and,} 
cording to Doctor O. J. Weinkai 
“should be competitive because wei 
about a dozen cheap and common} 
terials. They cost only a few cents 
pound.” Monsanto VP John Gillis s@ 
quantitywise “Cortisone production: 
never very large,” but he promises com 
mercial yields “not within three to % 
months but maybe in a year or so.”"" 

Like others researching cortisone- 
American Cynamid’s Lederle Labs and 
Ciba Pharmaceutics—Monsanto is lick- 
ing its sales chops over what may ma- 
terialize into a whole family of corti- 
sone-based pharmaceuticals. Mathieson 
subsidiary E. R. Squibb is oriented 
pretty much the same way. Laboratory 
tinkering has already uncovered nite 
new cortisone relatives. Animal tests 
indicate some of them may be commer- 
cially usable. 

The hormone war thus far has in- 
volved mainly researchers, But sales 
strategists may soon be drawn into the 
melee. Reason: in the recent penicillin 
mauling bulk suppliers suffered most. 
Drug companies with retail outlets in 
their hip pockets fared a little better. 

Among current producers Upjohn 
seems to have the retail edge. It sells 
direct to about 40,000 pharmacists as 
well as wholesalers, doctors and hos- 
pitals. Smaller Schering boasts only 
about 1,100 contacts, while Merck 
picked up 10,000 or more through last 
spring’s Sharp & Dohme merger. Pfizer 
moved into the drug business from 
basic chemicals. Since discovery of ter- 
ramycin it has slowly been building 
sales muscle. 

Pfizer's Big Board strength has been 
growing too. It closed out last year at 
around 34, about 2% below its 1958 
high. Along with most ethical druggets, 
Merck (off 48%) and Schering (off 
51%) were harder hit. 

Biggest cutprice beneficiaries to date 
are arthritics. At last summer’s prices, 
routine cortisone shots ran around 
$2.50 per day. When new price tags 
go into effect on retail counters, ti 
will be halved. Drugdom’s three Serén- 
dips—Merck, Upjohn and Schering- 
may not have found a treasure trove i 
cortisone, but for arthritics they Vé 
come up with something as valuable. 


Forbes 




































METAL FABRICATING 








RIGGIN AND FRIEND: from a Prussian perfectionist, he learned to win 


BRASS BOSS 

To Frep L. Riccrn, Sr., there has 
always been only one way to play a 
game: to win. In the sports field, this 


i philosophy has netted him top slot 


in hometown tennis matches eight 
years in a row, a perfect 300 in bowl- 
ing and some 40 golf championships 
ever the years. In big business, the 
same drive pushed him from an $8 a 
week clerkship to the presidency of 
$31.3 million Mueller Brass Company. 

One of the nation’s largest suppliers 
of fabricated brass fittings and allied 
products, Port Huron, Michigan's 
Mueller recently branched into fabri- 
cating aluminum to take advantage of 
whatever markets fast-growing light 
metal steals from brass. Riggin’s alum- 
inum arm got a big boost in 1951 when 
he bought window-making Valley 
Metal Products for $1.25 million. In- 
stead of mass-producing conventional 


PERCENT 


window frames, “we specialize in tailor 
made windows for public buildings, 
schools, hospitals.” Since every new 
window is a separate project, Riggin 
says his greatest problem is the short- 
age of competent draftsmen and “we 
are now training our own.” Latest com- 
pany move came late last year when 
directors authorized a three-part $1.7 
million expansion program. From it 
will come a centralized maintenance 
building, a modern foundry for casting 
rod billets and an up-to-date research 
center, all to be in operation this year. 

Meanwhile, to weld his company to 
the hottest thing in metals, Riggin has 
researchers learning to broach titanium. 

Within his outfit, 68-year-old Riggin, 
who ticked off his fiftieth year in the 
industry in 1953, has always been im- 
pressive but not always important. He 
started work at 18 as a stenographer 
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for the Crane Company, a year later 
landed a job with H. Mueller Manu- 
facturing Company at $8 a week. 

Tall, athletic Riggin’s big chance 
came when the company decided to 
build a Canadian plant in Ontario. 
With founder’s son Oscar Mueller, 
neophyte Riggin was sent to lay the 
groundwork. There, the president re- 
calls, he and his boss worked side by 
side with construction men, literally 
built a plant in the wilderness’ with 
their own hands. Ready to roll by 
War I, the new company was drafted 
by Canadian authorities to turn out 
brass shell fuses, worked sales up 
from $400,000 annually to $12 mil- 
lion. When the U.S. went to. war, 
Washington asked Mueller to set up 
a similar unit at Port Huron, but it was 
hardly built before all contracts. were 
cancelled. To keep going in peace- 
time, Mueller struggled out a line of 
refrigerator and auto fittings .(prin- 
cipally for Dodge), finally found its 
feet. In 1927, Oscar bought out his 
family’s interest in the Port Huron 
plant, set up the present Mueller Brass 
Company with Riggin as executive VP. 

A quiet-spoken, amiable administra- 
tor, Riggin recalls Mueller as a typical 
Prussian perfectionist who drove him- 
self and his employees hard. From him 
the brassman learned the value of 
endless pains, exhausting hours and un- 
compromising quality. By the time the 
old man was ready to retire in 1936, 
he had sold Mueller control to Atlas 
Corporation’s Floyd Odlum, for $14.25 
a share (since split two-for-one). Be- 
fore Odlum sold out that year for $40 
a share, he made Riggin president. 

As top man, Riggin hammered his 
company into radio, TV, plumbing, 
electrical and appliance parts, has 
given it a strong competitive post 
alongside bigger Revere Copper & 
Brass, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport Brass and General 
Cable. Since 1937, sales have soared 
from $8.6 million to 1952’s $51.4 mil- 
lion. Revenues hit $49.4 million in 
last year’s first nine months to set an 
all-time high; net per share was up 
from $3.86 to $4.78 for the period. 

Looking ahead, the veteran’ metal 
man believes that 1954 is unlikely to 
see a dropoff in Mueller’s civilian sales, 
although military output was already 
down to 15% of production last month 
after having hit 45% earlier in -1953. 
But with Washington increasingly con- 
cerned with potential recession, he ex- 
pects booming demand from expanded 
public works and continued high 
building levels. 

In Wall Street, investors appeared 
to share his optimism last month. 
After a year of more ups than downs, 
Mueller common stood steady-at 24, 
within three points of its 1953 high. 











MOVIE MAKERS 





ETERNAL RETURN 


IN THE FLATLANDS of Omaha last 
month, police caught up with a theater 
manager for trying to fix a bank night 
drawing. Half a continent away in the 
canyons of Manhattan’s upper Seventh 
Avenue, Columbia Pictures treasurer 
Abe Schneider wore the expansive air 
of a man who has stuck his fist in the 
drum and come up with the winning 
number. Reason: September quarter 
per-share net of $1.01. Year before: 9c. 
The kicker was one big ticket pic- 
ture, “From Here to Eternity.” Now 
filtering down through neighborhood 
showings, its “smash” first run box 
office helped boost gross to $18.3 mil- 
lion (vs. $14.3 million the year be- 
fore). Treasurer Schneider has “not 
broken ‘Eternity’ down as a percentage 
of gross, but it was the big bulge.” 
Hope: “that we'll be able to continue 
at the same pace right on through the 
year.” “We've got ‘Caine Mutiny’ and 
‘Sadie Thompson’ coming up,” says 
Schneider. “Something like ‘Eternity’ 
comes only once in a lifetime, but we're 
pretty sure they'll do almost as well.” 
If so, President Harry Cohn could 
have used a sprinkling of “rain” and 
“sea” during fiscal °53. In the year 
ended June 30, pretax profits dipped to 
$2.1 million, slightly below 1952. 
Why? Explains Schneider: “We've 
been struggling with the Kramer pic- 
tures and now we're just about out of 
the woods.” Much of independent pro- 
ducer Stanley Kramer's handiwork 
drew arty superlatives from the critics 
but were disappointing at the box of- 
fice. Schneider “cannot say” how much 
cash went aglimmering with Kramer or 


COLUMBIA’S SCHNEIDER: 


how big a percentage of ’53 total out- 
put his camera canned, Nor does he 
want “to make Kramer a whipping 
boy. They were very fine pictures. Very 
well made but just a little too adult.” 

A fair-haired boy when he first 
clocked in on the Columbia lot, Kramer 
was given free rein. Production chief 
Harry Cohn pulled him up short after 
a couple of his flickers laid eggs. Bal- 
ance of Kramer’s product was carefully 
monitored and he has since gone back 
to being a true independent. 

Also an independent, Columbia has 
never owned theaters. And the govern- 
ment-decreed divorce of exhibition and 
production-distribution a ‘couple of 
years ago, says treasurer Schneider, 
gave Columbia pictures “a_ better 
chance to play the top of the bill.” 
Like other moguls, Harry Cohn figures 
“quality” is the key to the big space 
on the marquee. “We think the best 
way to increase profits is to increase 
quality,” seconds Schneider. “But cost 
unfortunately goes with quality—that’s 
why those Kramer pictures hurt. 
There’s plenty of leverage in this busi- 
ness, but it works both ways.” 

First-quarter profits apparently ex- 
erted plenty of leverage on the Big 
Board. So did an extra dividend (25c 
per share, 24% stock). After hovering 
around 12 through a good part of last 
year, Columbia Pictures shot to a new 
high of 20% after figures broke. 

If investors vindicated Schneider 
(“We're a good company. Sometimes 
were up, sometimes down. But over 
the last 25 years we've always shown 
a profit”), there was no mollifying dis- 
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SCENE FROM THE PICTURE: 


. . . Eternity’ comes only once in a lifetime” 
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sident owner Lester Martin. Textile 
man Martin early in December stormed 
out of New York State Supreme Court 
with permission to go through 
Schneider's ledgers. Objective: 
for soft spots where Columbia could do 
some economizing. Management Te 
course: appeal. Groans Schneidep 
“We're going to appeal. That decision, 
if upheld, will have eareeechingg # 
fects on other corporations. . . .” 
Martin claims to hold “about 50,000 
shares” (outstanding: 688,988). He 
touched off the legal ‘hassle early Jast 
year after “I made several constructive 
suggestions and got no reply from the 
president.” Among his suggestions: 
bigger dividend payout. Martin’s bid 
for a board seat at a special meeting 
held early last year was voted down, 
Despite premonitory rumblings, Mae 
tin and Schneider did not once oposs 
swords at the regular ’53 conclave dal 
last month, possibly to the disappoli 
ment of one female owner. Though 
bought Columbia 20 years ago, it Wal 
0 first annual meeting she ever 
“I was curious and I got up é 
this morning, so... .” 
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THREE PLY NET 


UNLIKE competing three dimensign 
films, Twentieth Century's Cinéf 
Scope projects only the illusion; 
depth. But because of it, Fox clog 
out last year with a solid ea ngs 
spurt. Says trim-moustached, meti¢t 
lous treasurer Donald Henderson: * 
won't really know until March, bil 
fourth-quarter earnings are running a 
dollar a share or thereabouts.” Yee 
before: 32c. He 
First C-Scoper, “The Robe,” pre 
miered to a select black tie au dion 
since then has been playing to every- 
body and his brother. From a standing 
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start carly last fall), “Robe” and _ its 
companionpiece “How to Marry a Mil- 
lionairc” mushroomed to about 50% of 
fourth-quarter gross, Balance was rung 
up by “standard” flickers, They, says 
Henderson, “have suffered considerably 
from CinemaScope competition.” On 
that score Fox is apparently not too 
yuinerable. As the fourth quarter 


ed, inventories stood at $8 million. 


Year before: $59 million. 

Out of the business of producing 
“fatties” for “some time now,” Twen- 
tieth this year will distribute about 15 
of them, produce a like number of 3-Ds 
which so far have been playing to ca- 
pacity houses. 

Though selling more tickets, exhibi- 
tors have been grumbling over the cost 


TWENTIETH’S HENDERSON: 
across the street, a belt in the back 


of special “Miracle Mirror” and “Astro- 
lite” screens on which Fox “recom- 
mends” C-Scope be flashed. Twentieth 
at first pushed them for all theatres, 
lat month exempted “narrow and 
small” ones. According to Henderson, 
well over 1,000 theatres,” all of them 
ust run situations, have gone C-Scope. 
We've concentrated on them at first, 
but we're interested in all theatres.” 
Should Twentieth make screen recom- 
mendations stick, profits on their sale 
could |e interesting, too. 
There have been such profits to 
date, admits Henderson, but “how 
” is top secret. So is the size of 
Fox's inanufacturing investment. If it’s 
ec up on the Miracle Mirror, there 
“€ no concrete signs Twentieth will 
do so \vith accompanying “stereophonic 
sound.” though exhibitors have been 
mumbling about it, too. Says Hender- 
son; “We haven’t made any pictures 
any other way. It’s like a suit with a 
t in the back, If you want one, 
youve got to go across the street. We 
don't make them that way.” 
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——-LABOR; RELATIONS 


From the notebook 


It figures: Every year half a mil- 
lion workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries are fired. Only 2% of those 
are given the gate for lack of ability, 
skill or knowledge. Bulk of firings 
are for “poor attitudes.” This ac- 
cording to findings of Cornell School 
of Labor and Industrial Relations. 

Increased Status: Immediately fol- 
lowing the monthly meeting of the 
board of directors, Pitney-Bowes 
(Stamford, Conn.) foremen hold a 
conference. President of company 
attends and briefs supervisors on 
what went on at top-policy board 
confab. 

Bulls and Bears in Overalls: The 
luré of easy loans from credit unions 
is encouraging many employees to 
play the stock market. In-plant loan 
agencies are advancing up to 80% 
of purchase price for workers in- 
terested in buying stocks. Employ- 
ers fear that such easy-to-get fi- 
nancing of stock purchases might 
lead workers to take flyers into 
highly speculative issues. Manage- 
ment is quietly advising credit union 
officers to tighten up on money- 
lending for “investments.” Angle is 
that banks won’t give small loans 
to workers for such purposes and, 
therefore, credit unions should fol- 
low similar pattern. 

Nice Notes: Employees of Thomp- 
son Products (Cleveland, Ohio) 
who participate in civic activities 
get a congratulatory letter from the 
president of the company. 

Query: What’s the company do- 
ing to keep in the sales swim? That's 
the question many employees ask 
these days when business is slough- 
ing off in some quarters. Sprague 
Electric (North Adams, Mass.) does 
this: Eight times a year it sends 
out a copy of an ad appearing in 
a national trade magazine. Tear 
sheet is sent out in original colors 
just as copy will appear in trade 
publications. Ads are also used to 
acquaint new employees with com- 
pany products. 

It Pays To Be A Mother: A 
blessed event pays off in good cash 
at Beckley Perforating Company 
(Garwood, N. J.). One hundred 
dollars goes to every mother of a 
new-born baby. 

Pay Off: Employees twenty years 
or more with National Container 
Corp. (Long Island, N. Y.) receive 
a share of the company’s common 





stock for each 
year of service. 

Knowin’ 
Things: When 
Delco Products 
(Dayton, O.) 
took a survey 
and discovered 
that a majority 
of its workers couldn’t name the 
companys products, management 
started a series called “What’s Our 
Line” in the house organ. 

Switcheroo: Plant tours for new 
and older workers are commonplace. 
Dewey and Almy (Cambridge, 
Mass.) has a new twist. Plant 
workers go through offices to see 
how clerical and professional people 
contribute to company’s business. 

Guessing Game: It paid em- 
ployees of Staley Co. (Decatur, 
Ill.) to read and remember the 
annual report. A day after report 
was mailed out to homes, manage- 
ment man walked through plant 
and queried workers on contents. 
Man who knew most answers re- 
ceived two shares of company stock. 
Others received cash prizes. 

“Facts of Life’ Dept.: A survey 
of employee economic education 
made for the Lincoln Foundation 
reports that about 60 per cent of 
industry give their employees some 
type of instruction on how our busi- 
ness system operates. 

Sales-Minded: Every worker is 
interested in what his company is 
doing to get more customers. Lever 
Bros. (New York, N. Y.) caters to 
this interest with a column in its 
employee newspaper. Called 
“What's Being Done To Sell More,” 
copy tells of new promotions and 
advertising campaigns. 

Top, Top Brass: Few companies 
make any effort to develop any close 
relationship between workers and 
members of the board of directors. 
To most workers, directors are sym- 
bols of unapproachability. The Ohio 
Oil Co. (Findlay, O.) does a couple 
of things to humanize its policy- 
makers. Whenever a luncheon is 
held to give long-service awards to 
employees, directors are invited to 
play host. Also, at the end of an in- 
duction period, new workers are 
given a company luncheon, Here, 
too, directors are invited to attend 
and tell something of their functions 
to the newcomers. 
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GREAT THINGS 




















Here's the 96-inch strip mill at Great Lakes 
Steel. It makes a great, broad, beautifully 
smooth sheet that finally finds its way to your 
garage in the body of a sleek sedan. No one 
makes sheet steel any wider than this. 


And not all steelmakers undertake to make it as 
wide. The reason Great Lakes does it is that 
Great Lakes set out in the first place, many years 
ago, to be a dependable first source of sheet, strip, 
and other shapes needed by manufacturers, 
particularly in the making of automobiles. 
That’s what we are today, with an annual 
capacity that has reached four million ingot 
tons—about 25% of the carmakers’ total needs 
for steel, and about 40% of their appetite for 
the kinds of steel we supply. 


To put that wide sheet into the hands of auto- 
mobile men—so that their heavy presses can 
draw the strong one-piece tops that mark 
today’s closed cars—it takes a lot of steelmaking 
operations. At Great Lakes, we do all these 
operations ourselves. We start with the ore, and 
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work it through blast furnaces, bessemers, open * 
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esigned for the automotive industry 


hearths, blooming mills, hot and cold rolling 
mills and merchant mills, right down to the 
finished forms. This integration gives us 
flexibility that lets us do a real job. Add our avail- 
ability—here in the heart of the automotive 
industry—and you can see how we’ve come to 
qualify as that dependable first source. 


Great Lakes is distinguished among steel sup- 
pliers not only as the industry’s foremost 
specialist in flat-rolled products, but also as the 
developer of low-alloy, high-tensile steels now 
important to manufacturers. Many an engineer 
has been able to work out problems otherwise 
difficult to solve with the help of our N-A-x 
HIGH-TENSILE steel, whose formability and 
corrosion-resistance, among other advantages, 
suit it to a number of tough jobs. 


You can expect more great things to happen at 
Great Lakes Steel. For we aim to serve well our 
many customers in many fields, while keeping 
pace with the increasing needs of the mighty 
automotive industry. Great Lakes Steel Corpora- 
‘tion, Detroit 29, Michigan. 


Offices also in Chicago, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Lansing, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Toledo, 


Great Lakes Steel 
A 


CORPORATION 





GSEHAPPEN AT GREAT LAKES STEEL 
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FROM HERE TO? 


WuHeETHER American Woolen bleats for 
the past or the future comes up for 
debate on January 29. Then, irate 
stockholders and the Big Ram’s bosses 
show up for a showdown. The hair 
shirt: losses of roughly $14 million in 
1952 and 1953. 

The red ink was no surprise. Woolen 
is traditionally covered with fleecy 
profits only in times of tremendous de- 
mand (it took from 1924 to 1946 to 
clear off arrears on the preferred). 
And President’ Francis W. White ac- 
tually forecast the difficulties in early 
1952—although 1951 had witnessed a 
sales record of $253.3 million and net 
a healthy $10 million (record: $19.3 
million in 1946). Then Woolen’s head- 
man pointed out that without govern- 
ment contracts “1951 would have been 
a most unsatisfactory year from the 
earnings standpoint”—in 1951 such con- 
tracts accounted for most sales and 
profits. As the Government needed less 
and less, Woolen’s losses got bigger 
and bigger. In 1952 the company lost 
$6.1 million, in 1953 an estimated $8 
million. One reason for the bigger 1953 
loss was a smaller tax carryback. 

Behind the losses was trouble every- 
place, starting with the raw material— 
wool. Government stockpiling of Aus- 
tralian wool in grades the company 
used sent price up to around $3 a clean 
pound, $4 in March of 1951 (higher 
for finer grades). American Woolen 
had to buy to fill Government con- 
tracts. In April prices fell to well be- 
low $2 and by December 1951 were 
roughly 50% under the March peak. 
This fallen spiral meant a 1951 inven- 
tory loss of $3.8 million to American 


WOOLEN’S WHITE 


Woolen and howls from stockholders. 

Then there was (and is) low civilian 
demand. In early 1952 it was because 
of 1950 (Korean War) overbuying by 
clothing manufacturers and retailers. In 
1951 woolen goods were thrown on the 
market for any price obtainable. But 
consumers were also wary of what was 
to come. By 1951 year-end Woolen 
had closed down four of its worsted 
mills “for lack of orders,” and other 
mills were operating on a part-time 
basis. At 1951 year-end the worsted 
mills “as a whole operated at an un- 
reasonably low profit.” At 1952 year- 
end “the woolen mills operated at a 
fairly high rate with generally profit- 
able results, but worsted mill opera- 
tions dropped to an extremely low level 
and these mills produced operating 
losses which were far greater than 
woolen mill profits.” 

Consumer demand for woolen fabrics 
was even lower in 1953. Reason: the 
synthetics born in 1951. Made “to look 
like wool,” they cuffed woolen profits. 
Remarked a Woolen Bureau executive 
last month: “Americans are the only 
people in the world who go wild over 
anything new. Why the Europeans 
laugh at us—they say we're using the 
stuff they were forced to use during the 
war. They'll have nothing but wool.” 
Fad or not, the new synthetics stole 
the market from Woolen, Blends are a 
hope for the company, but not until 
competitively priced. 

Chances of the New England mills 
competing with synthetic or even 
southern fabrics is almost nil. In Feb- 
ruary 1951 the CIO Textile Workers 
pulled a four-week strike at 21 of the 


DIRECTOR DUMAINE: 


company’s plants. The Union (ang 
three AFL plants) secured a 9}:c hoy. 
ly wage increase, cost of living escaly. 
tor clause, increased insurance apd 
other fringe benefits. It was the ly 
increase for 1951, 1952 and 1958, fy 
as White then complained, “as a result 
the competitive disparity existing }e. 
tween the company and its southem 
competition has been: further increased 
and a disparity between the company 
and some of its northern competitors 
has been created.” All in all, White 
figured higher labor costs required ap 
increase in selling prices of some 5c 
a yard over pre-Korean fabric prices, 
Old machinery, obsolete plants and the 
old “traditional” way of doing things 
is no help. In 1952, five plants were 
closed down; in 1953, three others were 
closed, one sold and others much ecw- 
tailed. 

What is nearest and dearest to 
White’s heart is a move to the South 
(three plants there now). As he put it 
in early 1952, American Woolen “has 
every intention” of moving much of its 
machinery South, in fact is “seriously 
considering moving it all.” He would 
like to unload the New England plants 
and buy “modern manufacturing faeili- 
ties capable of producing at low cast, 
fabrics of synthetic fibers, of blends of 
wool and synthetics, and other fabrics 
the company is not now producing.” 
Last March Woolen’s chief negotiated 
to buy Robbins Mills, Inc., but at 
March’s end there was simply the terse 
announcement “Robbins Mills has dis- 
continued merger discussions with of- 
ficials of this company.” But nobody 
thinks White has changed his mind. The 
company recently pointed out that in the 
last five years some 140 of the indus- 
try’s woolen mills, with close to 9,000 
looms, have ceased operating or moved 
production out of New England. 


DIRECTOR ELY: 


the big question is how to wring red ink out of a hair shirt 
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To sliuck its hairy shirt (a heavy load 
of capital charges because of preferred 
stock dividend requirements and “un- 
economic” plants) American Woolen 
has* called a stockholders’ meeting. 
White wants an okay on two proposals: 
(1) elimination of the two classes of 
preferred; (2) sale of 11 “unproductive 
and obsolete woolen and worsted 
plants.” The 101,051 shares of $4 prior 
preferred are callable at any time at 
$105 plus any accrued dividends. The 
89,852 shares of 7% preferred out- 
standing are not callable, but the com- 
pany proposes to purchase them at 
$100 a share plus any accrued divi- 
dends. While no dividends have been 
paid on the common stock for two 
years, full quarterly dividends have 
been paid on the preferred to date. The 
cost of elimination: $19.5 million. 

Wiping out the preferred hinges on 
the second proposal. American Woolen, 
which bas to date turned out 15% to 
90% of the nation’s woolen and worsted 
fabrics, now wants to sell 2,000 of its 
3500 looms (11 of its 23 plants). The 
plants will be turned over to a wholly 
owned subsidiary to dispose of. Ru- 
mored price in today’s market: $12 mil- 
lion, Overhead cost of the mills now: 
$2.2 million yearly. 

As all stockholders do not agree on 
the proposals, it promises to be a good 


fight. 


DIRECTORS DISSENT 


EvEN AMERICAN WOOLEN’s directors 
do not stand united. From the begin- 
ning, three of the nine frowned on the 
companys proposal to eliminate its 
preferred, finally burst out with a loud 
“No.” Spokesman for the trio, New 
Haven Railroad President Frederic C. 
Dumaine, promptly let it be known he 
‘was asked last June by Mr. White to 
become an American Woolen director 
to bring the company my background 
of experience in the textile field.” For- 
mer Massachusetts Governor Joseph B. 
Ely and Merchants National Bank of 
Boston Chairman Roy A. Young joined 
Dumaine in his opposition. 

Francis White contends the heavy 
load of dividends on the two classes of 
preferred, plus the operation of 11 un- 
profitable mills, are the factors prevent- 
ing profitable operations. Dumaine 
holds that paying off the preferred 
would deplete the cash assets so there 

be just enough money left to op- 
erate tle business. American Woolen 
needs the cash if it is to carry out a 
ptogran: of improving its competitive 
Pesitio: in the textile industry.” The 
tio have no objection to the plants 
ing sold—“we oppose complete liqui- 
tation of the company, although there 


must be sales of unprofitable prop- 
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FOOD CHAINS 





BURGER, RARE 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea’s presi: 
dent Ralph W. Burger, whose T-zone 
is seldom scratched by excessive verbi- 
age, and whose world-biggest retailing 
chain is not bothered with reports to 
the public (PR handler Carl Byoir & 
Associates: “There are no releases for 
A & P in our file”), last month per- 
mitted himself the rare privilege of a 
public pronouncement. “The outlook 
for adequate supplies of food in 1954,” 
clipped Burger, “is good and unless un- 
foreseen changes take place in the basic 
markets, there is no reason to antici- 
pate any great change in the general 
retail price level.” While the words 
were hardly charged with fat facts for 
Burger's minority stockholders (99% of 
voting common is not traded), the pre- 
diction of firm food prices was wel- 
comed by consumers. 

During 1953, said he, A & P tags 
eased nearly 4%, with fresh produce 
down 15% and meat down 7%. But Bur- 
ger reminded fellow grocers that these 
blessings do not accrue all around. He 
pointed to the very chain store im- 
provements which are generally cred- 
ited for industry's growth as high-cost 
items to be pared in 54: long hours, 
non-food merchandising, promotional 
gimmicks, increasing “convenience” ser- 
vices. Giant A & P, slow to come in on 
some of these, displays one of food 
chains’ lowest profit margins (0.8%) 
but is, according to Burger, a big rea- 
son for “the pattern that has built our 
high American standard of eating in 
the past. . . .” Rival industry men, 
granting that economy is nice, gener- 
ally agreed that if food chain stock- 
holders are to eat well in the future 
Burger’s rare enunciation is a recom- 
mendation better ignored. 


SHIELD: FORE! 


SQUARE-JAWED Grand Union President 
Lansing P. Shield is Ralph Burger’s 
opposite. While Burger seldom talks, 
Shield often speaks out. From his par- 
cel of favorite stories, Grand Union’s 
prexy uncrated another last fall: 

Having squirmed through red de- 
pression years, GU emerged from 1933 
with a profit. Dramatically reporting 
the glad news to stockholders, then- 
boss J. Spencer Weed noticed his secre- 
tary scrawling the minutes in red ink. 
“Least you could have done,” scowled 
he, “is to have bought a bottle of black 
ink for this memorable occasion.” “If 
I had sir,” replied the clerk, “we'd be 
back in the red again.” 

Twenty years later, Shield & Co. 
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SHIELD: get on the ball and get out 


are scratching out the record in gold. 
Once house-to-house tea men, Grand 
Union scatters 230 supermarkets and 
100 lesser groceries over the New York 
area and Canada, winds 675 wagon 
routes through 30 states. Subsidi- 
ary Food-O-Mat sells Shield-invented 
shelving to chain customers as di- 
verse as Piggly Wiggly and Macy’s. GU 
knocked off a November third quarter 
with highest sales and earnings on rec- 
ord: $51.2 million, $613,898, respec- 
tively. Owners counted up 82c per 
share for the period, $2.25 for the nine 
months vs. year-ago’s 59c and $1.59. 
Last year, Shield tacked on the 32- 
store Carroll’s chain of Ontario, seeded 
20 more new supers in and around 
New York. Typical outlets in Elmira 
and Kingston—both 15,00-square-foot- 
ers opened last September—stomp all 
over the A & P economy concept 
(above), incorporate these GU stand- 
ards: drug, houseware and magazine 
departments, Hospitality Bars (for im- 
ported tidbits), night openings (Thurs- 
day and Friday till 9). Shiny features 
of all Shield supers are the Food-O-Mat 
sloping racks which tumble canned 
foods to the front of shelves. (Loaded 
semi-automatically, F-O-M puts at 
least one stockboy-per-store out in the 
cold.) But if GU service leans to the 
impersonal, public relating does not. To 
charity contributions, where regular 
and irregular collectors were hitting up 
several nearby stores for the same PTA 
fund, Shield added organization. Now 
managers mark donations on handsome 





company forms and charities cash them 
in at headquarters. Result: actually 
more largesse, but controllable, so that 
“at least the thing is fair.” Shields also 
wants fuller participation by stockhold- 
ers, is showing one way by pushing 
fuller ownership of GU by employees. 

Coming into last year still saddled 
with one of industry’s lowest per-store 
volume averages ($540,000) and a 
squeaking 0.9% net margin, Shield set 
out after the par fixed by rival Food 
Pair (see Forses, September 1, 1953, 
p. 17). Food Fair runs up close to $2 
million per market, brings 1.5% of this 
down to net. GU’s 20 new million- 
dollar stores helped to heap nine-month 
profits to 1.2% of sales. A few years 
back, Shield counted over 600 non- 
supers in an 800-store chain. With 500 
of these already chopped, he plans to 
get out of many of the remaining 100. 
Staffers plucking little pins from the 
sales map are reminded of the Lansing 
Shield story about the ant colony on a 
golf tee. As a duffer blasted the bug 
house to near-oblivion, one looked up 
and shouted: “Get on the ball and get 
the H--- out of here!” 


YULE FUEL 


Desrire the supposition that people eat 
the same three square meals day in and 
day out, grocers always keep busiest 
at Christmastime—just like every other 
retailer. The National Association of 
Retail Grocers of U.S. keeps tabs on 
bi-monthly periods, invariably finds 
December-January topping the year. A 
trade corollary is that big food chains, 
by stocking a wider asortment of holi- 
day edibles than independent outlets, 
rings up their biggest share of all retail 


food sales in that period. In 1950-51, 
the chains’ 36.9% share led the five pre- 
ceding periods; so did 1951-52’s 38.2% 


and 1952-53’s 39.4%. On the basis of 
last year’s continued growth, current 
December-January is jamming chain 
tills with over 40% of grocery business. 

To fuel last Yule, chain men mim- 
icked the ballyhooing acumen of 
Macy’s and Gimbel’s. NARGUS took a 
running count at midseason, unearthed 
these stunts in a selection of the 25 best 
promotional ideas: 

© In one market, Santa was joined 
by Mrs. Santa; he took whispers from 
little boys, she from little girls. 

¢ In another, walls were painted 
with: “We're wishing you bundles of 
Christmas cheer—to all of you from us 
folks here.” 

®@ One manager dished out hot plum 
pudding with rum sauce; NARGUS 
found 10% of the samplers putting 
money on the line for more. 

@ And aclever chain butcher tracked 
down Thanksgiving turkey customers, 
asked “How was it?’—then solicited 
orders for Yule birds. 








AIRLINES 





TAKE-OFF SITDOWN 


LATE LAST MONTH, Eastern Airlines of- 
ficials flew into a frenzy when two New 
York businessmen staged a sitdown 
strike at Newark, New Jersey's Airport. 
The two paraded in front of a Super 
Constellation, squatted on the nose- 
wheel, demanded (without success) to 
inspect the manifest, demanded (with- 
out success) that their baggage be un- 
loaded. Trouble started when their res- 
ervations were cancelled after the 9:15 
A.M. Miami-bound flight was oversold. 
The men claimed their tickets had been 
bought at least 30 days in advance. 
Before the noise died down, a one hour 
and 20 minute wait was tacked onto 
the two-hour weather delay of the 88- 
passenger plane. The picketing passen- 
gers finally called it quits. But only 
after Eastern appealed to its legal de- 
partment and Port Authority police 
(Eastern loaded the strikers on later 
flights). 

By nightfall, all was calm and Chair- 
man Eddie Rickenbacker, who has in- 
spired the confidence of millions of 
travelers by advertising his “experi- 
ence,” had a new one to chalk up. 


SIX SW ALLOWS— 
OR SWALLOWED? 


For 1954 Continental Air Lines prexy 
Robert F. Six wants expansion and con- 
solidation. The CAB would like to see 
him get it—but how is a different story. 
Six wants to buy the assets and oper- 
ate the routes of Dallas’ Pioneer Air- 
lines. His argument: “the region would 
receive cheaper and better service from 


CONTINENTAL’S SIX: 
Pioneer’s—oh, Pioneer's! 
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the combined operation than the tyo 
lines now provide separately. Air mail 
subsidy payments could be reduced by 
an estimated $500,000 from the total 
now paid the two lines.” The cost tp 
Continental would be cash (around 
$400,000) and common stock (65,000 
shares). Now President Six waits for 
CAB, two banks and stockholders tp 
nod assent. 

If okays come from the three groups, 
the new and bigger Continental will 
serve more than 50 cities in six states 
over an area roughly bounded by Den- 
ver, Albuquerque, El Paso, San An- 
tonio, Houston, Dallas, Tulsa and Kan- 
sas City. Now Continental flies a 3,195- 
mile system covering 36 cities. Pioneer 
has a 1,981-mile route, 22 cities. 

Both outfits have reason to favor the 
merger. Six wants to fly into Dallas, 
has been quite determined about get- 
ting there. First he asked the CAB for 
an okay (an unqualified “No” came in 
August), then filed an appeal in No- 
vember. As Christmas approached and 
there was no word, he decided buying 
Pioneer was surer and faster. 

Pioneer has had difficulties since last 
March when the CAB blasted its re 
quest for increased mail pay with the 
notation that the company’s disposal 
of its Douglas DC-8s in order to buy 
Martin 202s was a “serious error.” Pio- 
neer had counted on the CAB to ir- 
crease its mail subsidy retroactively- 
instead had to lease DC-3s to maintain 
service. Trouble was Pioneer borrowed 
$2.3 million from the Chase National 
Bank in N. Y. and First National in 
Dallas to buy the Martins. 

Under the purchase agreement Con- 
tinental will have no part of the bank 
loans still owed nor the Martin 202s, To 
date Pioneer has been unable to ut 
load the planes, had to form a subsidi- 
ary to take them over. The unwanted 
planes will remain with the subsidiary 
which will still be part of Pioneer. Pie 
neer will stay in existence, but without 
routes. To the Dallas airline this seems 
the only way out—for months negoti- 
tions have been underway with vatr 
ous airlines. 

But the CAB has taken off in ar 
other direction. Just a week after Six 
announced his plan, the CAB-—on is 
own initiative—ordered an investigation 
into “merger possibilities” betwee? 
Continental and Braniff. (Hearings 
be held simultaneously with Contine® 
tal and Pioneer merger.) The boat 
emphasized this proposal was only 4 
stand-by in case the voluntary agree 
ment between Continental and Pioneer 
is turned down.” It noted Contin 
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failed “to gain self-sufficiency” for three 
big reasons. The airline had too few 
routes, they were not long enough and 
trafic was not dense enough. Thus, an 
appropriate merger “would lower unit 
costs of the carriers concerned, reduce 
mail pay requirements and be in the 
interest of a balanced route pattern.” 

Much as the CAB might feel it was 
being helpful, nobody could blame Six 
if he failed to take the idea. If the Con- 
tinental-Pioneer deal goes through, Six 
emerges as president. Where he'd fit 
with much bigger Braniff would be an- 


other story. 
DEMAND REQUESTS 


THAT THE RATE airlines receive for car- 
rying air mail will be cut is a certainty. 
When is questionable. Theoretically, 
the slash comes at the request of six 
trunklines. National, Northwest, Capi- 
tal, Western, Braniff and Delta told the 
CAB 45c a ton-mile would be sufficient 
-their present 53c rate was too high. 

No over-prosperous sign this. It was 
the immediate reaction to the Post Of- 
fice’s announcement that effective Jan- 
uary 1, its mail-carrying business on 
competitive routes would go to the 
lines charging the lowest rates. This 
meant the big four—American, Eastern, 
TWA and United—which charge 45c a 
ton-mile, would fly all the mail sent 
on competitive routes. Capital wailed 
that 75% of its mail business would be 
diverted to the low-rate lines unless its 
request was granted quickly. The CAB 
promptly decided to let the six drop 
their rates to keep in the competitive 
channel. But present rates are only 
temporary (an investigation was or- 
dered into the rates of all 18 scheduled 
domestic lines). The present rates will 
be: National and Northwest are to 
charge 45c a ton-mile on all domestic 
routes, whether or not competitive. 
Braniff, Capital, Delta and Western are 
to charge 45c on competitive routes, 
but increase the 58e rate correspond- 
ingly on non-competitive .routes. Re- 
sult: annual payments to National and 
Northwest will be cut by $425,000 
while the other four continue on the 
current average rate of 58c a ton-mile. 
No immediate change faced Continen- 
tal, Northeast and Colonial, which are 
paid 75c a ton-mile, as they did not 
request cuts and are hardly competitive 
with the others. But the three will be 
in on the overall CAB investigation. 

The 14 local service airlines which 
fy lightly traveled, non-competitive 
routes and charge from 75c to $2.58 a 
ton-mile, will not fall in the direct line 
of CAB’s investigation. The after effects 
of the investigation will hit them. Fact 
is the Big Four set airmail rates and if 
their rates are cut further, nibbles are 
almost sure to be made on other air- 
lines’ rates, too. 
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Another Industrial Success Story 


From its start as a “basement” industry 
27 years ago to its position today as a world 
leader in the manufacture of oil-fog lubrication 
systems, C. A. Norgren Co., has found Colorado 
a great place in which to do business. 

The high caliber and productivity of 
labor, the measurable effects of an ideal climate, 
excellent transportation facilities, and an 
abundance of utilities are just a few of many 
advantages we enjoy in Colorado...they 
can be yours, also. 

As one business man to another, and on 
behalf of all the industrial citizens of Colorado, 
I invite your interest in the potentials this 


great state offers. 
CC ieg 


C.A. Norgren, President 





FACTS ABOUT C. A. NORGREN CO. 


Pioneers in development of air-borne lubrication systems. 


Manufacturing a vast line of products for the 
filtration, regulation, lubrication and control of 
compressed air. 

Serving 10,000 customers throughout the world. 

Sales of Norgren products increased 500% 
in past 10 years. 


Production per man hour increased 275% 
in past 10 years. 


Current payroll of 165 employees. 


Over $700,000 distributed to employees during 
eight years company profit sharing plan has 
been in effect. 







Interested executives are invited to write for the 
36-page brochure, ‘‘Industrial Colorado”... 
Colorado Department of Development, 
505 State Capitol Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 


forado 


COLORADO CLIMATE... 
THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 
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AUTOS 





1953 


LAST WEEK, as expected, General Mo- 
tors president Harlow Curtice mailed 
out invitations to its 1954 Motorama, 
to begin on January 21 at New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria. At the same time Cur- 
tice’s old division, Buick, had.a few un- 
expected items in its 1954 new-model 
announcement. Among them: 

© A new series, the Century, mount- 
ing a 200-horsepower engine on the 
medium - length (122-inch) Special 
wheelbase. Pricewise, the Century will 
fit into the line between the low-medi- 
um-priced Special and the medium- 
priced Super. The Roadmaster remains 
as the higher priced line leader. 

© Wheelbase on Super and Road- 
master is increased to 127 inches, an 
inch longer than that of last year’s 
Cadillac 62. Horsepcwer is also up, 
from 164 to 182 on the Super, from 
188 to 200 on the Roadmaster. 

With last year’s big show in mind, 
it was hard to tell which would excite 
more comment, specifications on 1954 
production models or those for the ex- 
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GENERAL MOTORS AND FORD rode the market hard, 
achieved tremendous sales and production increases in 
July and October. Chrysler, less integrated, showed shal- 
lower peaks following the November ’52 changeover. 


perimental models. Looking back over 
1958, it was also hard to tell how much 
GM owed to the latter for its smashing 
success. The company’s line of futu- 
ristic “teaser” cars, most of them not 
for sale, gives GM customers the 
feeling of being at the head of the pa- 
rade without actually becoming guinea 
pigs for fashion. The figures indorse 
Harlow Curtice’s strategy: registrations 
through October show a 55.9% gain in 
GM passenger car sales over materials- 
tight 1952. 

At the other end of the spectrum was 
Studebaker. Asked whether his com- 
pany would bring out a futuristic 
model, a Stude official snapped: “We 
are producing the car of tomorrow to- 
day.” Detroit eagle-eyed Studebaker 
registrations all year, wondering if tall, 
avuncular Harold Vance could bite off 
years of design progress in one model 
change. In 1953 at least, the answer 
was no, for two reasons: (1) Stude- 
baker’s own production lines buckled 
under new mechanical requirements, 
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shook through a deficit quarter 
the seams were tightened, and ( 
John Motorist admires sport cars 
when they are first driven by so 
else. Studebaker’s sales gain for ten 
months: 8.6% vs. the industry's 43.4%, 

In its annual game -of follow 
leader, the rest of the industry fell im 
line behind GM. Chrysler, Nash, Pack 
ard and Ford all brought out fu 
showcase cars. Dodge president 
Newberg could cite 1953 as proof 
the importance of style. His ’53 7 
packed 140 horsepower—more per 
pound and more per dollar—and ac. 
cented Red Ram power in its adver- 
tising. Newberg’s new campaign for the 
1954 Dodge takes a different tack, 
plays up a lengthened body and 
Jacquard fabrics. 

Similar emphasis gave Ford, Lin- 
coln and Mercury a good jump on the 
field for the second 6,000,000-car year 
in auto history. Percentagewise, its first- 
ten-months’ sales increase—56.9% over 
1952~shaded GM’s. The sleek, flat 
lines of Ernie Breech’s trio, together 
with bright colors and horsepower in- 
creases, gave them an all-around ap- 
peal. On the manufacturing side, Ford 
accelerated its trend toward: integra- 
tion, now makes not only its own steel 


MONTHLY SALES. 
LITTLE FIVE 
(9% OF MARKET) 


STUDEBAKER 
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JANUARY-FEBRUARY dip in Studebaker sales traced 
to production troubles, but Stude was finishing stronger 
than any other independent. Willys held up but Kaiser 
and Henry J declines brought the combined total down. 
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BARIT, HUDSON: 


but its own body shells. The wisdom 
of integration was pointed up when 
Lincoln—the industry's fastest-growing 
car in point of sales—was stalled 
abruptly by the fire at General Motors’ 
Livonia plant, which had supplied Hy- 
dramatic shifts for Benson Ford’s pet 
chariot. 

Toward year’s end Chrysler, long a 
mammoth assembler, made gestures in 
the direction of integration, too. Its 
bid for Briggs, the body stamper, re- 
versed a long-standing policy (see 
Forses, Nov. 15, 1953, p. 34). In 
other respects Chrysler proceeded to 
“institutionalize.” Discounts on the cor- 
poration’s cars were made possible for 
employees. Dealer’s discount on the 
Plymouth, formerly below industry par, 
was raised to 24%. 

Sales statistics played their part in 
the change. While General Motors 
snowballed to 45.7% of all registrations 
and Ford consolidated its 24.1%, Chrys- 
ler slipped slightly to 20.3%. There 
were obvious reasons for GM’s and 
Ford’s gain. Apart from its dramatic 
Motorama, GM has the advantage of 
a seasoned consumer research depart- 
ment coupled with tight supervision 
of its dealer network. Ford’s advan- 
tage is financial: family ownership per- 
mits a low dividend payout (an aver- 
age 25% vs. 68% for GM and 53% for 
Chrysler). Henry Ford II can thus pour 
staggering amounts into new plant; 
$900 million since 1945, $500 million 
more in the next three years. Labor 
lations, public contacts and promo- 
= generally are handled on a lavish 
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NANCE, PACKARD: 





MASON, NASH: 
among the Little Five's chief executives, only two had reason to smile 


Although none of the independents 
could match the Big Three’s quick- 
ened pace, only two—Hudson and Kai- 
ser—actually lost volume compared 
with 1952. Long a crackerjack engi- 
neer, Hudson was hampered by labor 
difficulties and supplier strikes. Kaiser, 
which closed down for three months, 
seems to have an uneconomic operation 
all around. It must pay high wages to 
get second-rate workers, and its dealer 
chain appears to be unequal to stiff 
competition. 

Packard made the best percentage 
showing among the independents (plus 
14.8%), although Jim Nance’s an- 
nounced goal of 120,000 sales—almost 
a 100% increase—proved too much: of 
a stretch, even in a 6,000,000-car year. 
Nance has held Packard’s helm for only 
18 months, a short time in a business 
where new models take 36 or 48 
months to turn out. He is wisely con- 
centrating on his dealer system against 
the time he can get a really new car 
to the floors (probably 1955). 

Studebaker and Nash - Kelvinator 
held their ground last year in terms of 
registrations. Toward year’s end Stude- 
baker appeared to be catching on 
faster; the delay was natural in view 
of its radical model. Both independents 
must make one basic car do for sev- 
eral years, with facelifts. This worked 
out well enough for Studebaker in 
1946-52, when the Big Three were do- 
ing likewise. Whether history will re- 
peat depends on the pressure applied 
by the top trio in the form of new 
body stampings, engine step-ups and 
basic mechanical innovations. Stude- 





1954 STUDEBAKER: the price boosts had Detroit puzzled 
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V ANCE, STUDEBAKER: 


baker sailed into 1954 with a series 
of price raises, puzzling Detroit no 
end. (Nash, on the contrary, cut 
prices.) But Harold Vance’s prewar 
aim—to make the Big Three low-priced 
cars into a Big Three and a Half— 
may be undergoing some modification. 
Whatever else it may have been, 1953 
was not a price market. Chevrolet, for 
instance, scored a rousing success with 
its BelAir line, priced almost on a par 
with Pontiac. 

The sudden and successful extension 
of Chevrolet’s line is one key to Gen- 
eral Motors’ sales zip. Each of its five 
makes includes several series at vari- 
ous price levels: production propor- 
tions can be changed quickly to take 
advantage of the market. Oldsmobile 
can shift from Deluxe 88 to Super 88 
to Classic 98; Pontiac from Chieftain 
6 Special to Chieftain 6 Deluxe to 
Chieftain 8 Deluxe; even Cadillac has 
three series in addition to the Eldo- 
rado sports convertible. Buick will go 
back to four series this year with the 
addition of a Century—a 200 horse- 
power motor on a special light frame 
—in between its Special and Super. 

This blanket-the-field technique is 
not practised so successfully by Ford 
(which still lacks a high-medium- 
priced entry comparable to Buick), al- 
though Chrysler comes close by re- 
taining sixes in its top three lines as 
low-priced companions to the newer 
V-8 models. But with Cadillac and 
Buick emerging with revamped 1954 
bodies, GM’s timing as well as its prod- 
uct mix and flexibility bodes ill for the 
competition. 

Last October Nash’s George Mason, 
an old Detroit hand, indignantly denied 
he needed a merger with Hudson to 
keep his market position, But Nash, 
like the other independents, had “in- 
ventory” shutdowns that indicated 
some pain. A standard engine block 
or chassis for two or more indepen- 
dents, even without merger, might help 


them hold their lesser slices (about 9% 


combined) against the Big Three's 
cverwhelming 91% of the market. 











NEW IDEAS — 





Magic pencil step-saver 
This mechanical pencil is held by 
magnet to a small tooled leather strip. 


Adhesive-backed, it in turn sticks to 
any dry surface, keeps the pencil 
handy (E. J. Eller, 1000 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 9, Calif.). 


“*See-thru” cabinets 
A complete line of “See-Thru” 
drawer cabinets for small-parts filing 


and storage in factories, offices and 
school shops, home workshops and 
garages is now in production. Model 
J-20 has 20 crystal-clear lifetime-guar- 
anteed plastic spillproof drawers in a 
welded all-steel cabinet. Adjustable 
drawer dividers and _ identification 
labels are included (General Indus- 
trial Co., 5738 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 
80, Til.). 


“Write on it” tape 


Previously available in roll, tablet or 
match form only, Labelon self-adhesive 
plastic “Write on it” tape now comes 


in convenient cut-to-size strips or 
labels. They range from 1” to 6” in 
length and from 5/16” to 3” in width. 
Available in a variety of border colors, 
it can be marked with pencil or stylus. 
Writing appears beneath a layer of 


od 
transparent plastic which 
against smudging, dust, dirt, cil, wate 
and most acids. Tape resists tempers. 
tures from —40 degrees to 150 degrees 
F and can be applied an unlimited 
number of times without losing js 
adhesive quality (Labelon Tape Co, 
Inc., 450 Atlantic Ave., Rochester 9, 
N. Y.). 


“Show-where”’ 


A device which will tell your where. 
abouts when you are away from, your 


Wh : 





desk is called the “Show-Where” In- 
dicator. 

When the top dial is tured to 
the proper number, it takes the place 
of a written note or verbal message. 
When not in use as a locator, the 
“Show-Where” becomes a handy list 
of most-used telephone numbers (L. P. 
Bradley, Jr., 2328 Rockdale Ave., Nor- 
mandy 21, Mo.). 























Fiber Glass Plastics Corporation 





200,000 Shares 
Class A Stock 





Offering Price: $1.50 Per Share 


The Company is engaging in vacuum molding of thermoplastics as well as press die molding of fiber 
glass plastic products. Its principal fiber glass products will be tote boxes for bakery goods, soft 
drink carrying cases, food boxes, candy and restaurant trays, auto and aircraft parts, and window 
panes, storm awnings and jalousie shutters. It will also manufacture numerous other civilian items 
from styron and other thermoplastic sheet. The Company has purchased plant facilities for manufacture 
of plastic products. Such facilities are located on leased premises at 52 Davenport Street, Stamford, 
Connecticut, and include a number of presses, heaters, compressors and items of production equip- 
ment sufficient to engage in commercial production. 








Offering Circular on request from 


Aetna Securities Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Aetna Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the Offering Circular relating to Fiber Glass Plastics Corporation. 


please print plainly ; 
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- THE FORBES INDEX 
» Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 3 115 
F 2. ne pce Say are working? (BLS non-agricul- ‘ 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
- weekly hours in manufacture) 
.. 4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department — 
store sales) 
5, How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 
141 key centers) od 110 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
.  (1947-49= 100), factors 1,4and5forseasonalvariation. — 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
" yres for five components, all of which are subject to later 
— 
105 
100 
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ScorLanD—Will the next British Gov- 
emment be Conservative or Labor? 
While, as usual in matters political, 
there are divergent schools of thought, 
my own impression is, notwithstanding 
that by-elections have not gone so very 
well for the present Administration, it 
is today favored by a slight edge. 
Incidentally, the possibility, indeed 
the probability, is that Sir Winston 
Churchill will not, because of his age 
and the uncertain state of his health, 
attempt to head the next general elec- 
tion campaign. There is rising demand 
for younger, more vigorous leadership 
-more specifically, that Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden take over the Prime 
Minister’s mantle, now that the former’s 
health apparently has been restored. 


Agriculture a Primary Problem 
Although Britain, especially England, 
is dependent essentially upon industry, 
agriculture is a vital factor economically 
and politically, particularly in Scotland. 
Clemerit Attlee’s Labor Party, moved 
partly by bread-and-butter considera- 
tons, but probably more by vote-win- 


bountiful subsidies upon all tillers of 
the soil. 

With two results: First, the British 
Exchequer was driven down danger- 
ously towards bankruptcy. Second, the 
nation’s farmers entered upon the most 
prosperous period ever experienced, 
and have enjoyed a financial picnic 
ever since. 

But such subsidies are now doomed. 
Many of the farmers with whom I have 
talked are fearful of the future. The 
pith of a quite common comment: “We 
have been in clover for years. We just 
couldn’t but make money. Prices of 
everything we sold have been sky-high. 
We knew all along that this couldn't 
last, that the Government couldn’t af- 
ford to ladle out so many millions of 
pounds forever. The new program ex- 
pected to go into effect within the next 
few months is likely to hit us hard. It 
looks as if lean years will follow our 
very fat years.” 

That seems to represent the majority 
opinion. 

Says Britain Must Do This 


one of Britain’s most intelligent, most 
prosperous, most widely-known farmers 
was this: 

“Britain’s economic and financial 
conditions are such that no government 
could possibly adopt legislation which 
would really harm food production. 
The policy must be to encourage con- 
tinued raising of every possible bushel 
of grain, every possible ton of potatoes, 
turnips, hay and other food crops, as 
well as a maximum of cattle, pigs, 
sheep, poultry. This can be brought 
about only by offering us attractive 
prices. Clearly, it would be statesman- 
ship to pay our own folk well to exert 
themselves to the limit to feed the peo- 
ple rather than to send to other coun- 
tries large amounts in payment of food 
imports. We badly need to keep at 
home every penny we can. Money dis- 
tributed to us can be taxed; money sent 
abroad can’t. . . . So, I do not share 
pessimism over the outlook for ef- 
ficient farmers.” 

What has happened to wage rates is 
astounding. 








ting motives, showered extremely The other view, expressed to me by More later. 
mera 
“Final figures for the five components (1947-49=100) 

. Nov.’52 Dec. Jan.’53 Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Production ......... 125.9 127 128.1 129.2 130.3 130.8 130.3 130.3 125.9 127.6 125.4 124.9 123.2 
Employment ........ 110.0 112.0 108.4 108.4 109.0 111.7 112.1 113.0 112.6 113.0 113.5 113.5 112.6 
tiers PEP Ee Oy 103.2 104.8 103.0 102.8 103.2 102.3 101.8 102.0 101.3 101.5 101.5 101.0 100.0 
Bene wes cceseeeec eens 106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 108.0 102.3 109.8 109.0 107.3 106.3 100.6 104.3 107.1 

Debits ........ 123.9 137.3 132.2 135.8 135.3 140.0 136.1 138.9 142.5 131.2 137.3 1224 186.5 
bee Te 
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BABSON’S 


1954 

OF Fyre MAU A 
PRESS; AX BINS 
AND BONDS 





BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 


Get ready NOW for ’54—a year of 

Great change. Today’s stock 

favorites may be tomorrow’s cast- 

offs. Be advised by experts—send 

for Babson’s 1954 Forecast. Worth 

many times its cost—may save 

you hundreds of dollars. Use it as 

your guide for better investing for 

°54. Has valuable investment 

facts and business information 

including the following: 

® Outlook for Stock Market 

@ 20 Stecks for APPRECIATION 

@ 20 Stocks for INCOME 

@ 20 Stocks to SELL NOW 

®@ 10 Low-priced Speculations 

@ 10 Bank and Insurance Stocks 

© Forecast for 32 Industries 

© 10 Beneficiaries of Teeming 
"Kid" Crop 

@ Best Bond Buys Today 


@ With Forecast, you will get FREE 
a typical $20,000 Babson Invest- 
ment Portfolio 


SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 
AVAILABLE AT COST—ONLY $1 


To acquaint investors with 
Babson’s Reports, the country’s 
oldest Investment Advisory Serv- 
ice, we are offering the 1954 
Forecast for $1—to cover cost of 
printing and mailing. Demand 
will be heavy—so play safe and 
mail $1 with this ad TODAY! 


If reply to this 
ad NOW, we will in- 


SPECIAL clude without extra 
Nw cost a timely Bulletin 
acon eomn and Your 
PROMPT th of 
REPLY Excess Profits Tax and 
Your Stocks”, but you 

must act now. 





MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD— TODAY! 
Write Dept. F-136 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Ly Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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TIME TO SELL! 
You Should Read 
“MARKET ACTION & 
INVESTMENT OUTLOOK” 
Free copy on request 
Ask for Bulletin F-1 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 
(Incorporated 


1928) 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS — 








Convertible preferred stocks 


For THOSE who desire some measure 
of “defensive” qualities in their securi- 
ties, many of the convertible preferred 
stocks are attractive. Risks are limited, 
with proportionately smaller returns, 
yet the investor will participate in any 
appreciation in the common stock. 


Air Reduction is a leading producer 
of oxygen, acetylene, and gases for in- 
dustrial welding, and other purposes. 
Also produces medical gases and “dry 
ice.” 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. manufac- 
tures a wide variety of products: elec- 
trical equipment, farm implements, 
heavy machinery, including road ma- 
chinery and diesel engines, pumping 
machinery, etc. Net Sales in 1952 were 
over $500 million. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co. makes a 
varied line of well-known soft drinks, 
in 33 plants. 

Celanese Corp. is one of the major 
producers of cellulose plastics. It also 
has substantial sales in chemicals and 
rayon fibers. 

Cluett Peabody manufactures a com- 
plete line of men’s wear under the 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMay 


trade name “Ar- 
row.” It licenses 
and receives roy- 
alties on the “San- 
forized” process. 

Copperweld 
Steel is a specialty 
company produc- 
ing copper-covered ri 
steel in wire, rods, etc. The company 
also makes carbon alloy and electric 
furnace steels. 

Crucible Steel is another specialty 
steel company principally engaged in 
the manufacturing of high-speed and 
tool steels. Production is completely in. 
tegrated from the mining of iron or 
and coal requirements through the 
fabrication of finished products. — 

Diamond Alkali Co. manufactures in 
18 plants a diversified line of basic 
chemicals for industrial use in varied 
fields—detergents, glass, textiles, petro- 
leum, and plastics, among others. (The 
Mellon family, of Pittsburgh, has sub- 
stantial interests in this company.) 





CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED STOCKS 


Div. 
Air Reduction ............. $4.50 
Allis-Chalmers ............. 3.25 
ES SEPT SU - 435 
I de iia Os OS A, 4.50 
Cluett Peabody............. 4.00 
Copperweld Steel .......... 3.00 
Crucible Steel ............. 5.00 
Diamond Alkali ............ 4.40 
| eae 2.50 
en me 2.25 
General Dynamics .......... 2.00 
SRS births ben oanée  etene 5.00 
Heyden Chemical .......... 4.37% 
Mathieson Chemical ........ 4.25 
SE Or the cdots sn dp 0k van ad 4.00 
National Container ......... 1.25 
Republic Steel ............. 6.00 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry... 5.00 
Sylvania Electric ........... 4.40 
Thatcher Glass ............ 2.40 
eR ee 8.75 
Worthington ............... 4.50 
BE Shin, Bic icstuanexbuwe she 2.25 


Elliott Company is principally en- 
gaged in the manufacture of turbines, 
generators, superchargers, blowers, and 

Conversion Common Price 

Price Yield Ratio(a) Equivalent (b) Comme 
104 43% 3.75. 27% 
91 3.6 2.00 45% 4 
91 4.7 6.66 13% 12% 
66 6.8 1.82 33% 19% 
88% 45 2.50 85 34 
44% 6.7 2.00 22% 20% 
72 6.9 2.68 27 29% 
100% 4.4 2.3 43% 27% 
50 5.0 1.82 27 28% 
27 8.3 4.7° 5% 4 
38 5.2 1,05 36% 35k 
105% 4.7 2.00 52% 41h 
82 5.3 4.00 20% 14k 
104 4.1 2.00 52 4}h 
98 4} 2.9 33% 20h 
19% 6.4 1.7 11% 10k 
116 5.2 2.00 58 48 
62 8.1 2.00 $1 2% 
105 42 2.75 38% 32k 
38% 6.2 2.4 16 18h 
78 48 2.4 32% 26 
109% 4.1 3.68 30 29k 
51 44 2.29 28 aK 


(a) Number of shares of common into which each share of preferred may be con 
verted. (b) Cost of each share of common stock after conversion if preferred is PY 
chased at present price. * Conversion changes greatly Oct. 1955. 
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es. 
= Wood Industries make three 
sincipal groups of items, hydraulic 
and winches, attachments for 
road building machinery, and modern 
covered refuse and garbage truck units. 
The latter are publicized under the 
name “Load-Packer.” 
“General Dynamcs Corp., formerly 
en Boat Co., makes sub- 


5 


wines and, more recently, acquired a 

gnadian aircraft manufacturer pro- 
ducing both military and commercial 
planes called “Canadair.” 

Gillette Co. is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of safety razors and 
blades. Also, the company has pur- 
chased “Toni” and other home per- 
manent waving products and presently 
manufactures and distributes them. 

Heyden Chemical, and Mathieson 
Chemical, both produce industrial and 
agricultural chemicals and a variety of 
antibiotics, while Merck limits itself to 
medicinal chemicals and drugs. Merck 
recently merged with Sharp and 
Dohme, one of the largest ethical drug 
manufacturers in America. 

National Container Corp. produces 
a line of corrugated and solid fiber con- 
tainers, and multi-wall bags. It owns 
and leases 500,000 acres of timberland 
and operates 16 plants throughout the 
United States. 

Republic Steel, in addition to being 
the third-largest producer in the coun- 
try, is also a leading manufacturer of 
stainless and alloy steels. The company 
is also active in the production of 
titanium and titanium alloys. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad is 
an important central and southwestern 
system. Was thoroughly reorganized 
several years ago. It is almost entirely 
dieselized at this time. 

Sylvania Electric Products’ activities 
are varied, including radio and TV 
tubes, incandescent, fluorescent, and 
other special use lamps. It also manvu- 
factures complete radio and TV sets. 
The electronic division has increased 
very greatly recently. 

Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co. 
is the largest manufacturer of milk 
bottles in the country, and also pro- 
duces other food, drug and beverage 
containers, 

U. S. Plywood is the world’s largest 
manufacturer and distributor of ply- 
wood products. Operations are com- 
pletely integrated; their timber hold- 
Ings provide a 15- to 20-year supply. 
Worthington Corp. manufactures vari- 
ous products in the heavy machinery 
and equipment fields. It is a leader in 
the air-conditioning industry, and sup- 
Plies 2 wide variety of pumps, com- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 
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Are Your Securities Ready 
for the Big Change? 


On LY yesterday—1890—the Industrial Revolution 
was in full swing—early investors were carving out 
fantastic fortunes in new, young industries such as 
Oil—Steel—Railroads. Andrew Carnegie described it 
as “Triumphant Democracy.” 


Tomorrow—1960—the Atomic Age will be here. 
Already hundreds of new, young companies are begin- 
ning to revolutionize industry with nuclear power from 
Uranium. 


There are many ways to invest in order to participate 


‘in the coming Atomic boom, but we believe one of the 


best is through the purchase of the common stock of 
CONSOLIDATED URANIUM MINES —a rew, 
young company only 3 years old—and already one of 
the leading Uranium ore producers in this country. 


No one ever made any money without taking some risk, 
so if you can afford to speculate, and want a stock which 
has the best growth and profit possibilities we have 
seen in over 20 years of Wall Street experience—again 
we say, buy CONSOLIDATED URANIUM MINES 
common stock now around 70 cents per share. Remem- 
ber just 2 years ago this stock was around 15 cents— 
it’s your guess what it will be 2 years from now. 


Currently less than 75 cents per share 


Marit Coupon Topay FoR THIS COMPANY’S 
PropucTION REcoRD 





Tecrier & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1931 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. DElaware 3-3801 
Free telephone from N. Y. City: Dighy 4-4500 


GENTLEMEN : Without obligation, please send me the latest information about 
the Uranium mining stock mentioned above. 
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95.3% of FORBES subscriber families own corporate stock. 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS L. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Attractive 


LOW-PRICED 


Air-Conditioning 


STOCK 


34-year-old manufacturer and a pioneer 
in the fabulous “Heat Pump” .. . heats 
in winter; cools in summer ... without 
fuel. 50% of sales made to largest air 
conditioning companies. Backlog at 
record high. Excellent working capital 
position. No bonds nor preferred. Sales 
for quarter ending Oct. 31 jumped 
about 100% over last year . . . liberal 
dividend payer. 

We believe this stock, now actively 
traded at about $7, is considerably 
underpriced. 


Send for New Report F-2 
DE PASQUALE CO. 


55 William St.,New York5 809-5242 














HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 
in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
expert analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managea, have good earning pros- & 
pects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. We specialize in these stocks 
selling under $5.—A. J. G. of Westport, 
Conn., writes: “I mow take 4 other ser- E 
vices, but yours is the best I have seen 
for the smali investor. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: SEND ONLY fo 
$1 TODAY to receive a full month’s sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you can 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small ine & 
j=) vestment. Selected Securities Research, 
fe) Inc., Dept. F-14, Hillside, New Jersey. 
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MARKET COMMENT - 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





THE rporTANT thing to watch this 
month, at least on the basis of what 
can be seen now, is the investment 
community's reaction to the Admini- 
stration’s program for this session of 
the Congress. Washington is unveil- 
ing recommendations resulting from a 
year of intensive study. This program, 
if outlined two years ago, would have 
been regarded as decidedly bullish on 
equities. At the close of 1951, the D-J 
Industrials were around 269. The aver- 
age is only about 4% higher than that as 
this is written. 

Professional economists are not al- 
ways right in their business projections, 
and most of the time since 1944 they 
have been too pessimistic rather than 
too optimistic. Perhaps it is fair to say 
that the average professional expecta- 
tion now is that business will be down 
in 1954 as against 1953 something in 
the nature of 5% to 8%, and that busi- 
ness will be worse in the second half 
than in the first half. Margins of error 
in such projections, it is recognized, can 
be wide. 

Assuming that business is down 5% 
to 8%, profits before taxes probably will 
be down more than that—but with the 
excess profits tax gone, net after taxes 
will not be down as much as net before 
taxes. Furthermore, the impact of any 
setback will be softened by the fact 
that the setback will be entirely ex- 
pected. We have been talking about it 
for two years or more, you will recall; 
and during the past two years many 
industries have’ experienced quite an 
adjustment. Examples: textiles, syn- 
thetics, sugar, farming, farm imple- 
ment, petroleum, zinc, lead, carpets, 
commodity prices, etc. 

The big question is what moderately 
less active business (say the equivalent 
of 1952 conditions) may do to stock 
prices. Stock prices do not always fol- 
low the fluctuations in the FRB Index 
of Production. Indeed, much of the 
time in recent years stock prices have 
moved inversely with the Index of 
Production. For some people, realiza- 
tion may not be as bad as anticipation. 
For others, realization may be worse 
than anticipation. 

It would seem to me, that, when 38% 
or 39% of all listed common stocks offer 
a return of 6%% or more, the market is 
prepared for something that it does 
not have to discount for again. Prob- 
ably there will be many surprises, how- 
ever, in individual stocks—some pleas- 
ant, others anything else but. 





Bringing our supply-demand philoso- 
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Looking into 1954 


phy up to date, 
the D-] Industrials 
should meet fair 
support at around 
270-278 and meet 
a considerable sup- 
ply of shares (at 
least for a time) —_ 
at around 285-290. The D-] Rails 
would seem to have a support area at 
98-100. Again, let me warn that these 
levels mean more qualitatively than 
quantitatively in individual stocks, This 
still is, and will continue to be, a high- 
ly selective stock market. 

The international situation, in spite 
of all the irregularities and all the con- 
fusion, during the past year has shown 
a considerable overall improvement; 
and it is my guess that this im 
provement will continue. One of the 
best measures of what internationally 
minded people think about this is 
found in the fluctuations in the price of 
gold. Recently gold price premiums 
have just about disappeared, providing 
tangible evidence that fear of war is 
receding. The biggest healing influence 
that can appear this year and next 
could be in the field of trade. When 
the West really begins to trade again 
with eastern Europe and countries in 
the China sphere, many irritations wil 
ease or disappear. Progress in this 
direction already seems to be consider- 
able. 


Halliburton Oil Well Cementing (81) 
is an old friend of this column. The 
stock is near its all-time high. ‘This 
company appears likely to be an im- 
portant beneficiary of the end of EPT. 
Some think the dividend, now $1.80 
per annum, could be increased again. 
It has been a good stock to hold. 

McGraw Electric (68) paying $8.50 
(with the 50c extra paid in all recent 
years) looks like a better-than-average 
value in a conservative issue. 
company now is more than a mamr 
facturer of equipment used by public 
utility companies than a maker of 
consumer electric items. Pretax eat 
ings should be rather well maintained 
this year, enabling the company t 
keep some of the benefits of EPT relief. 
A dividend increase by this company 
overdue. The payment has been $3.50 
in each of the past seven years 
average annual earnings about double 
this amount. 

Twentieth Century-Fox is not #@ 
“investment” stock, but the way the 
company’s CinemaScope process is tak 
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ing hold could give the issue quite a 
vogue, especially if the company earns 
$] to $1.25 a quarter for a few quar- 
ters, as is now expected in some quar- 
ters. Just watch the movie ads to see 
now old theaters are converting to 
GinemaScope. The process may not 
be the answer to the movie depression, 
but it is the most promising thing yet. 

Chain Belt (33) paid $2.50 in divi- 

ds in 1953, against $2.70 in 1952, 
in 1951, $2.50 in 1950, and 
in 1949. Net profits in the year 
with September were $4.02 a 

share after a 58% tax against $3.69 in 
the previous year, $5.24 in 1951, $5.44 
in 1950, and $4.87 in 1949. At the end 
of September net working capital was 
$20.08 a share and book value was 
$41.29. This company does a lot of 
labor-saving construction work and has 
a big replacement parts business. It is 
my opinion that the stock is a good one 
to own for income. Dividends have 
been paia every year for 53 years. 

I also like Link Belt (39%) which 
offers a return of better than 6%, even 
if there is no extra dividend paid in 
1954 as in 1958. Link may be a little 
better diversified. Apparently it earned 
about $4.50 a share last year. Link 
has paid dividends since 1907, 

General Motors at 59 or 60, paying 
$4, probably is a better stock than the 
price indicates. This highly competitive 
automobile market is made to order for 
Ford and General Motors. They have 
better dealer organizations, and they 
are in position to offer a lot of car for 
the money. Don’t be surprised if Gen- 
eral Motors’ first-quarter sales are 
larger, rather than smaller, than in the 
first quarter of 1953. 

U.S. Steel (39) is expected to have 
avery good first quarter. Deliveries to 
the motor industry will be good, and 
the company will have the benefit of 
much new low-cost plant as well as 
relief from EPT. The “cash flow” of 
U.S. Steel this year will be high, and 
the $3 dividend rate easily could be 
increased or supplemented by an extra 
before the year is over. Here is a com- 
pany which has become a great deal 
stonger, at all points, in recent years. 

For a speculator, or trader, who is 
willing to be patient, Chicago ¢> North- 
western. common at around 10 or 11 
is intriguing. The road probably will 
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show nothing earned on the common 
in 1953, due partly to floods and other 
bad luck; but there is a lot of leverage 
in the stock, and some time next fall 
(in its busy season) the road may be 
able to earn a dollar or two a share 
per month temporarily, assuming all 
goes well. The management of this 
poorly situated road has improved in 
recent years. No one should buy this 
stock expecting quick results, or under 
the delusion that he is acquiring owner- 
ship in anything more than a highly 
speculative rail. 

The situation in the petroleum in- 
dustry still leaves much to be desired, 
especially if this continues to be an 
abnormally warm winter; but Pure Oil 
would be a logical stock to buy when 
and if a turn comes. . . . I like Western 
Natural Gas (around 14 over-the- 
counter) as a speculative growth stock; 
the company is closely affiliated with E] 
Paso Natural Gas, which owns a large 
block of the stock. . . . It now is ap- 
parent that it will take time for the 
Tobacco Shares to recover from the 
“cigarettes - are- bad -for-you-but-our- 
brand-is-not-as-bad-as-the-others” type 
of advertising which has done so much 
more harm than all the lung cancer 
talk. Watch for a change in the em- 
phasis of advertising soon. No doubt 
the industry really has been hurt and 
many smokers have been scared. But 
people will continue to smoke. The 
big danger to individual companies is 
that there is a great stirring of brand 
preferences and no one knows who is 
going to get hurt. Probably the first 
rally in tobacco shares won’t hold too 
well. . . . I think Dow Chemical may 
be one of the most interesting “rich” 
growth stocks at this time. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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For short term swing 
trading in grains... 
OR active stocks... 
(Check which). 

No obligation. Just clip and mail 


with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 


pS Pe pe ee PET See 
Address 
Ci a is aes Mil cm dehidviasewe 
LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1204 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 




















WANTED - $4.50 


From alert investor to keep “in the know” on 
over-the-counter securities market, largest and 
fastest growing in U. S. Invest only $4.50 to 
receive full year subscription to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. A pocket- 
size monthly, OCSR is packed with indispensable 
investment information. Regular features include 
earnings, dividends, prices of hundreds of com- 
panies. Also details. on new products, facilities, 
mergers, financing. Other departments are Initial 
Public Offerings, Canadian Comment, Mutual 
Memos, Utility Notes, Special Industry Surveys, 
Monthly Review. Finally, there’s unique Free 
Literature Service to bring you topflight broker 
reports on special situations. 


Please send your $4.50 to: 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. J-1, Jenkintewn, Pa. 











We factually measure the effect of 


BARING ROWER = SELLING PRESSURE 


e forces controlling trends! 

Send $1 for latest Report F 
covering present situation 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











446 Stocks Rated 


Current release shows how you can 
Tecocnize market leaders in advance 
-. Shows how to select strong stocks 
--. Keeps you out of weak stocks by 
Tanking 45 industries in descending 
Order of relative strength. Ask for 
Report F 121 — free to new inquirers. 


American Investors Service 
Larchmont New York 


January 15, 1954 
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WHAT *300 DID IN WARRANTS 


$300 invested in 3 common stock warrants in 1942 could have grown to 
$45,000 in 1946. The common stock warrant is a most dynamic investment... 
Many warrants move from pennies to dollars. 
If you have a sufficient backlog to risk a little money to gain a 
lot, send for our latest report: “Warrants and the Speculator.” 


These 2 Warrants Picked by Experts Now 


Get the full story of warrants and 2 warrants particularly favored by a number 
of the 40 advisory services we digest each week 
“Warrants and the Speculator” is yours for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription to complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS including 
Duval’s Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced Speculations and all 
Fill in, Clip, Mail Coupon Today with $1. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 
Dept. V-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for “Warrants and The Speculator,’’ with FREE 4 weeks’ sub- 
scription to complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS. New subscribers only. 


Their risks correspond with 


. - « for spectacular gains. 
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Which 
Industries Have 


BRIGHTEST 
OUTLOOK FOR 


19547 


Foresighted investors are eagerly look- 
ing forward to “DIGEST OF TRENDS 
AND PROSPECTS FOR 20 BASIC IN- 
DUSTRIES,” to appear in January 27 
FINANCIAL WORLD’s Annual Review 
and Forecast Number. Business has 
plans for expansion and development of 
improved processes that may equal or 
exceed the vast expenditures of the year 
jast ended. 

Read also other January 27 profit-fea- 
tures, including “The Aristocrats of the 
Stock List,” representing 97 companies 
that HAVE SHOWN PROFITS E Y 
YEAR SINCE INCORPORATION ; “High 
Total Dividend Payments Anticipated 


for 1954”; “Which Stock Groups Fared 
Best in 19537”; and “O 150 
STOCKS OFF 30% to 82% FROM 


1946 HIGHS.” Make sure of getting 
all this profitable reading, and much 
more, to help you plan a wiser, sounder 
1954 investment program. 


78 STOCKS TO 
EARN MORE 


IN 1954 


The end of the Excess Profits Tax 
should mean a BIG LIFT IN EARN- 
INGS of scores of companies in 1954. 
FINANCIAL WORLD has prepared a 
survey of 78 stocks in above-average 
position to benefit substantially by the 
removal of this burdensome super-tax, 
which, in some instances, amounted to 
as much as $4 to $7 a share in 1952. 
Get your copy of this important stock 
study Free, as offered below. 


1,970 STOCK REPORTS 
WITH $2 TRIAL OFFER 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, you 
will alse receive “BIGGER EARNINGS IN 
1954 FOR THESE 78 STOCKS,” in addition 
to our valuable G-page “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks.” Besides 
condensed reports on 1,970 stocks, this 
monthly pocket stock guide gives our INDE- 
PENDENT RATING on EACH STOCK s0 
you can reach wiser decisons as to new pur- 
chases and whether to dispose of any stocks 
you now own. 


If you Order Now you will also receive 
“83 Cash-Rich Stocks—Mostly High Yields 
and Low Prices”; “87 Stocks the Insiders 
Are Buying”; and “HOW TO APPRAISE 
THE INVESTMENT VALUE OF YOUR 
STOCKS.” Or, return “ad” with $20 for 
yearly subscription ($11 for six months) for 
complete 4-PART Investment Service includ- 
ing, at no further 1958-Revised Edition 
of Annual §5 





cost, 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” 
Manual. ALL Your Money Back in 30 Days, 
on request, if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 











STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





Three low-priced stocks for investment 


A.THouGH the high-priced blue chips 
have been the market leaders for the 
last several years, a great many in- 
vestors, particularly those with limited 
funds, continue to have a decided pref- 
erence for stocks selling at very low 
prices. There is not much logic to this 
preference, because ultimately it all 
boils down to simple arithmetic— 
100,000 shares at $100 is the same as 
1,000,000 shares at $10 or 10,000,000 
shares at $1—but somehow the belief 
prevails that it is easier for a stock to 
rise from 10 to 15 for a 50% gain than 
from 100 to 150. 

While this may be true for short- 
term fluctuations, price alone has no 
bearing on long-range investment per- 
formance. Christiana Securities (hold- 
ing company for du Pont stock) which 
now sells at $7,400 a share had little 
trouble tripling its price within the last 
six years despite its seemingly forbid- 
ding price. It is value that matters, not 


Canadian stock promoters have taken 
advantage of the American stock buy- 
ers’ preference and sold millions of low- 
priced but greatly overvalued shares to 
a gullible public. Similarly, financial 
pages are now full of advertisements of 
American investment firms offering 
penny shares to a naive public which 
is attracted by the “speculative oppor- 
tunities” implied by the addition of 
descriptive adjectives like nuclear, oil, 
atomic, electronic, etc., to the corpo- 
rate name, but few people ever seem 
to take the trouble of simply multi- 
plying the price with the number of 
shares. If they did they would realize 
that they might get a much better 
bargain by buying du Pont at twice its 
present price. 

Nevertheless, even though the field 
of low-priced stocks is overcrowded 
with securities which are everything 
but cheap, there are many good stocks 
which sell at a low price and represent 
excellent value. Take, for example, Tri- 
Continental Corp., the largest closed- 
end investment trust. I have recom- 
mended this stock time and again and 
never had cause to regret it. 

About 80% of Tri-Continental’s $166 
million assets are invested in a broadly 
diversified list of very well-selected 
common stocks, The portfolio is most 
astutely managed as evidenced by the 
excellent record during 1953 (which, 
as we know, was a most difficult year 
indeed). While the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials lost 11 points and the rails about 
17, Tri-Continentafs asset value per 
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share declined by 
less than 8%, a per- 
formance which 
many individual 
investors would 
like to show for 
themselves. Divi- * & 
dend payments in 
1953 totaled $1.11 a share for a retum 
of 7.3% on the present price of 15k. 

In Tri-Continental the investor buys 
a well-rounded portfolio with a current 
market value of $25 a share for $15.95. 
In buying an average mutual fund for 
the same amount of money he would 
acquire assets worth only about $14. 
Why so many investors buy mutual 
fund shares at a premium of 8 or 9% in- 
stead of Tri-Continental at a discount 
of nearly 40% is an unexplainable mys- 
tery—but a credit to the salesmanship 
of the mutual fund distributors. 

As a lightly leveraged investment 
trust stock Tri-Continental tends to 
fluctuate a little more than the general 
market, even though the trust’s man- 
agement endeavors, of course, to do 
better than the market. 

For investors who may feel too un- 
easy about the business outlook to in- 
vest in a cross-section of industrial, 
utility and railroad stocks, I suggest 
the stock of the Marine Midland Corp., 
a bank holding company operating in 
New York State with total assets of 
about $1% billion. 

Marine Midland is one of the few 
bank stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and thus eligible for 
margin. Dividends which have been 
paid regularly since its incorporation in 
1929 have been increased repeatedly 
in recent years. The present annual rate 
of 70c is still conservative in relation 
to estimated earnings of at least $1.25 
a share for 1958 and leaves room for 
further increases. At 12% the stock is 
selling some $3.50 below its stated 
book value, not counting ample re 
serves, which probably amount to ai- 
other $2.50-$3 a share. The yield of 
5.4% is liberal for a bank stock of this 
caliber. 

A third low-priced stock is in a dif 
ferent category altogether. Automatic 
Canteen Co., by comparison, is 2 
company with a sales volume of about 
$45 million, but it is one of the leading 
merchandisers of beverages, foods, cig- 
arettes, etc., through vending machines. 
This is an expanding, profitable and de 
pression-resistant business. The com 
pany’s earnings growth has been ft 
tarded in recent years, first by inflation, 
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GRAIN: 
TRADING 


advices with enact 
ees Mies isaad te eavence Al 
trades closed out. Advice on ns 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, eas 
soybean oil and meal. 
Monday and Thursday. ir mail’ free 
beyond 250 miles. 
ct, tealtiogs” alee @ tngues of the 
also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
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New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 











WOMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


Dk COMMODITY 


PECULATORS INTERESTED 
N CAPITAL GROWTH 


The buy and sell instructions Commodity 
Trend Service sends weekly to its sub- 
scribers are clear, concise directions aimed 
at cutting losses and increasing capital. 
This advice is based on a system of price 
forecasting that has been developed over a 
long period of time. And Commodity rage 
covers every futures market in the U. 

and Canada. Can you afford to be A Bn 


this service? 


We will be glad to send you current 
bulletins at once upon request. 


New York 7, N. Y. 
at REctor 2-7330 














“How to Stay in the 
Money-Making Minority” 
This booklet tells why and how a wise 
minority of investors are consistently 


making money in the stock market. 

pages, illustrated with charts, 
fully explain proven methods based on 
definite trends. Sent without charge 
on request. 

PAUL DYSART 
Stock Market Analyst 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 
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; BOSTON EDISON 
| COMPANY 


Dividend No. 259 


A quarterly dividend of 70¢ a 
Shere has been declared, payable 
February 1, 1954, to stockholders of 
Tecord at the close of business on 
| January 11, 1954, 

| Checks will be mailed from Old 
i} Colony Trust Company, Boston. 
ALBERT C. McCMENIMEN, Treas. 


Boston, December 28, 1953. 
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which required conversion of the ma- 
chines from nickels to dimes, and later 
by the excess profits tax. This year 
Automatic Canteen should earn well 
over $2 a share, giving ample protec- 
tion to the $1 dividend rate which has 
been maintained for more than eight 
years. The stock, which sold as high as 
85 in 1946, has moved within a narrow 
range for the last several years; it has 
held up remarkably well during the re- 
cent unsettlement. At 15% the stock 
provides a safe yield of 6.5%. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


pressors, and road-building machinery. 

York Corp. is one of the principal 
manufacturers of air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment for food prod- 
ucts and industrial purposes. 

Of the foregoing list, Republic Steel 
is one of the most attractive. There are 
only a small number of shares out- 
standing; the dividend is earned by a 
very wide margin; the yield is good. 
In addition, the outlook for the com- 
mon stock is favorable, any advance in 
which would be reflected in the price 
of the convertible preferred. 

Since the common stocks of many of 
the companies mentioned offer good 
opportunities for long-term growth and 
appreciation, the holder of the con- 
vertible preferred shares will also bene- 
fit by any increase in value of the 
common. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








ON THE BOOKSHELF 





First National Tax and 
Budget Guide, 1954 


A simply written book for people 
who want to be able to spend their 
money and save for taxes, too. It in- 
cludes budget and tax information plus 
budget and tax forms for keeping per- 
manent records. There are monthly 
charts for recording your own personal 
expenses, broken up into tax-deduct- 
ibles and non-deductible items. A 
yearly income record shows taxable and 
non-taxable income. And there is an 
auto expense record for recording both 
personal and business use of your car. 
The contents are divided into three 
parts: (1) “How to Save on Your In- 
come Taxes,” (2) “How to Control 
the Outgo,” and (3) “Automatic Tax 
and Budget Records” (by Sidney Mar- 
golius, Whiteside, Inc., and William 
Morrow and Company, New York, N. 
¥., 1958, $2.95). 
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FOR 1954 
Which of these stocks should you 


BUY — HOLD — SELL? 


Johns Manville United Aircr Sylvania El 
Universal Pict Douglas Aircr Fansteel 

Mo Kan Texas RR__— Beneficial Loan Warren Pet 
Remington Rand Sears Roebuck Socony Vac 
Am Gas & Elec Stand Oil Cal Lehman Corp 
Ingersoll Rand Intern Silver Mengel 

Nat Cash Reg Mathieson Ch Molybdenum 
Am Mach & Fdy Proct & Gam Armco Stl 
Associates Inv Am Smelting Goodyear 
Liggett & Myers Shamrock Oil York Corp 
Owens III Glass Carrier Corp Amer Can 


Visual trend projection shows probable 1954 high 
and low (bottom and top price objective) for each 
stock. This 1954 price objective is a valuable guide 
for short selling and short covering, as well as for 
regular buying and selling. With this yardstick, 
more accurate than earnings, yields and dividends 
alone, you can decide immediately which stocks to 
buy, hold or sell. er valuable information 
includes data on which stocks are being bought or 
sold by the mutual funds, 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-1. Or send $5 with this ad for series F-1 and 
four-week Trial Subscription, including susique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, wc. 


P. ©. Box 986, G.P.0.. New York 1, N. Y. 

















SUCCESS 
Stock Market 


Course 


Contains chapters on warrants, Ca- 
nadian stocks, volume interpretation, 
chart reading, short selling, Dollar-X 
Charts from 1934, wisdoms in the 
market, etc. 

One chapter, copyrighted, shows how 
the editors interpreted future market 
action when the chapter was written 
in July, 1952. 





Send for free information booklet 
SUCCESS PUBLISHERS INC. 
710 S. Federal, Chicago 5, Illinois 


























ADVICE 


Market advice on low-price qual- 
ity, and Canadian stocks. 
Specific buy-sell advice weekly. 
Send for free Growth Stock 
Report and 2 weeks FREE trial. 
New inquiries only. 


MARKET DIRECTION, INC. 
Competent Advice Over the Years 
Box 25 712 S. Federal 

Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents share 
on the Common Stock of the pany, 
payable February 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Janu- 
ary 15, 1954. 

This dividend will not be distributed to 
holders of the old Preferred and Common 
Stocks of the Company (or Certificates of 
Deposit for said Stocks) or to holders of 
the old Preferred Stocks of Queens Bor 
ough Gas and Electric Corapany and Nas 
sau & Suffolk Lighting Company = 





ares have sul an 
exchanged for the new Common Stock 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 
December 23, 1953 
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Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today declar- 
ed a quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Company, payable on January 
26, 1954, to holders of record at the 
close of business on January 4, 1954. 


A. M. GOoTTSCHALD 
Dec. 3, 1953 Secretary 

















PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 152 


The Board of Directors on December 
16, 1953, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year of 55 
cents per share upon the Company’s 
common capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on January 15, 
1954, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 
28, 1953. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
























Incorporated: IN. L. 


orang ii 


The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on December 22, 1953, declareda regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable February 15, 1954, to holders of 
record January 27, 1954. 


* Operating Units x 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 
DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
\ DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


























Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in 

and industry to your company. 
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FIVE FUND HOLDINGS 


FuUNDMEN like to emphasize their differ- 
ences, but their think-alikeness shows 
through portfolios. The Big Five mu- 
tuals, with combined assets of $1.5 bil- 
lion, do not set industry style but they 
garner attention aplenty. Although the 
funds have different common stock pick- 
ers, favorites are utilities, oils and natu- 
ral gas. Together, the five—Affiliated, 
Fundamental Investors, Investors Mu- 
tual, Massachusetts Investors Trust and 
Wellington—own a combined 8,400,000 
shares of utility common, 3,774,000 
shares of oil companies’ common and 
2,154,804 shares of natural gas com- 
mon. They also own more than a mil- 
lion shares in retail stores, chemicals 
and rails. Big as this is, it is infinitesimal 
when compared with the tremendous 
number of shares of stock outstanding 
in these industries. And fund agreement 
is far from unanimous, either on the 
security or industry. Only four are in 
banks (Fundamental stayed out) and 
food (Massachusetts Investors does 
without). Affiliated has no rubber or 
steel stocks. 

All five (two conservative funds, 
three aggressive) own shares in Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric, Central & South 
West and Middle South Utilities. Four 
own shares in another eleven—Consoli- 
dated Edison of N. Y., Consumers Pow- 
er, Florida Power & Light, General 
Public Utilities, Illinois Power, N. Y. 
State Electric & Gas, Niagara Mohawk 
Power, Public Service Electric & Gas, 
Southern California Edison, Southern 
Company and Texas Utilities. 

The combined interest of four (ex- 
cept Wellington) hold the greatest 
number of shares in any one company 
—689,000 shares in Southern Company. 
This is just a piddling 3.8% of South- 
ern’s 18,087,643 outstanding shares. 
But four of the Big Five have a com- 
bined 9.7% interest in N. Y. State Elec- 
tric & Gas, a 7.8% holding of Illinois 
Power (Fundamental is the exception 
on both). Three have a combined 8.8% 
interest in Rochester Gas & Electric, 
6.7% of Kansas City Power & Light’s 
outstanding common (All but Affiliated 
and Fundamental). 

Gulf Oil takes a place in the oil 
portfolios of all five. But 320,600 fund- 
owned shares are only 1.8% of Gulf’s 
24,542,044 outstanding shares. Other 
good-sized holdings are in Standard Oil 
of California, Standard Oil of N. J., 
Texas Company and Continental Oil. 
However, in no one of these oilers does 
the Big Five count up to 5% ownership. 

Brooklyn’s baseball may not be a 
winner, but fundmen figure its gas com- 
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pany is a sure thing. For both the Dod. 
gers and Brooklyn Union Gas, 1954 js 
expected to be “better” (1958 first nine 
months’ gas profits were $1.41 a share 
vs. $1.64 a share in 1952). Three fund 
(Affiliated, Fundamental and Massa. 
chusetts Investors) have a 9.1% interest 
in Brooklyn Union. Although Investors 
Mutual and Wellington held _ none, 
the other three funds made Brooklyn 
Union the biggest fund-owned natural 
gas company. The funds own only 15]. 
000 shares of Brooklyn Union, com. 
pared with 490,000 shares of Columbia 
Gas System, 279,000 of United Gas 
and 171,000 shares of Northern Natural 
Gas. Percentagewise it is a different 
story as Brooklyn Union has only 1. 
648,024 shares outstanding against 
Columbia Gas System’s 18,000,000, 
United Gas’ 12,890,495 and Northem 
Natural Gas’ 3,288,600. Running sec- 
ond to Brooklyn Union is the two-fund 
(Fundamental and Mass. Investors) 
ownership of 101,500 shares of Sham- 
rock Oil and Gas’ 1,481,632 shares-a 
6.8% interest. 

Of chemical shares, the Big Five own 
no less than 1,409,050. Biggest in vol- 
ume is the 155,500 shares of du Pont, 
followed by 127,000 of Union Carbide 
and 105,000 of Allied Chemical. But 
when chemical company treasurers look 
over who's who in stockholders, it is 
Dewey & Almy (6.2% fund owned) 
and Victor Chemical (5.2% owned) 
which pay particular notice to Funda- 
mental, Investors Mutual and Welling- 
ton. 

Research men of all five funds pore 
conscientiously over the releases of Rey- 
nolds Tobacco and American Tobaceo. 
They must watch the ups and downs 
of 238,000 shares of Reynolds “B” com- 
mon and 222,000 shares of American. 
The tobacco companies can hardly be 
expected to blow smoke in the funds 
direction — Reynolds has 9,451,660 
shares of B common outstanding wi 
American Tobacco has 6,454,110 com 
mon shares in stockholders’ hands. ~ 

That stores are here to stay, 
men agree to the degree of bw 
1,545,720 shares. But when it comes 
to discussing which ones, agr 
ends. No one merchandiser is 
by all five. Nearest agreement is 
Montgomery Ward—four funds 
172,000 shares. Sears, Roebuck is 
ed by three to the volume of 160,00 
But only Grand Union is fund-o 
to any great degree: Affiliated and 
vestors Mutual own 7.8% of the 
mon. 

Of Union Pacific’s 4,445,820 om 
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tanding common shares the funds have 
7 500 in their portfolios. But feelings 
ge from Wellington’s 6,500-share 
¥ iding to Massachusetts Investors’ 
5,000. In number of shares owned, 
Southern Pacific tops all with the 190,- 
"0 shares held by Massachusetts In- 
vestors Trust alone. Second is the 152,- 
00-share interest in Atchison, Topeka 
. §. F. Railroad by three funds, and 
hird the 116,250 holdings of Seaboard 
Fund automotive buying is evidenced 
n General Motors—three funds have 
072,000 shares in their portfolios. More 
mds like Chrysler—four own 189,000 
. But to the big motor companies 
heir “interest” is not even noticeable— 
M has 88,513,817 shares outstanding, 
hrysler 8,702,264. 
In textiles the emphasis all the way 
round is on United Merchants & Man- 
facturers. Four funds own 323,000, 
x 6.8%, of the outfit’s 4,703,959 out- 
tanding shares. And the five funds 
have holdings of 829,400 shares in the 
hole industry. 
When it comes to aircraft, United 
ircraft is the most popular—four funds 
wn 151,000 shares or 4.7%, of the 
emmon outstanding. Two (Fundamen- 
al and MIT) own 5.3% of North Amer- 
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2OWD Bican, 3.3% of Grumman. 

1 vo B While many of the other 100-odd 
Pont, mutuals own similar securities, and in 
bide Fhice-sized quantities, industrial presi- 
- But Bients have no fear of management in- 
s look ference. Reason: no one diversified 
it 8 Hiund may invest more than 5% of its 
ned) Bassets in any one company, nor pur- 
waa hase more than 10% of a company’s 








voting stock. With fund emphasis on 
the nation’s biggest concerns, even 10% 
is unlikely at present. But as the funds 
gow and invest in more small com- 
panies, they may exert a decided in- 
fuence on management. How much 
znd what kind remains to be seen. 
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15 Low-Pricep Stocks For 
OUTSTANDING 1954 Prorits 


Dividends of up to 8.3°,—strong growth—rising 
earnings trends—undervalued stocks which can rise 
sharply at the first sign of general market buoyancy. 





15 “Buys” for 1954 Profits 


STOCK A.—well managed 
building supplier—phenomenal- 
ly low break even point—now 
below $10 and yielding 7.5%. 
STOCK B.—expanding food 
processor setting new sales 
records—now below $10 and 
yielding 6.6%. 

STOCK C.—oil company owns 
promising new leases—now well 
below $10 and yielding 4.7%. 
STOCK D.—sure income pro- 
ducing utility—strong earnings- 
growth — generous dividend — 
now below $15, yield 6.4%. 
STOCK E.—beneficiary of air- 
conditioning and natural gas 
booms—promising toe-hold in 
Canada—now below $10 and 
yielding 4.7% plus stock. 
STOCK F.—wide line of drugs 
—strong growth trend—expan- 
sion overseas—now below $15, 
yielding 5.4%. 

STOCK G.—department store 
with large mail-order division 
—now below $15, yielding 
6.7% plus stock. 

STOCK H.—utility showing 
phenomenal growth—now well 
below $10. 

STOCK I.—oil industry sup- 
plier with heavy demand for 
products —- now below $15— 
yielding 5.4%. 

STOCK J.—bank holding com- 
pany with earnings on the in- 
crease—now below $15—cur- 
rently yields 5.4%, excluding 
possible extras. 

STOCK K.—oil refiner—growth 
possibilities—now below $20— 
yield 5.8%. 

STOCK L.—natural gas pro- 
ducer in strong growth trend— 
now below $20—yields ym 
STOCK M.—big paper con- 
tainer supplier—now below $20 
—yields 7.7%. 

STOCK N.—a holding com- 
pany —higher rates should 
boost earnings—now below $20 
—current 5% yield. 

STOCK O.—a growing pro- 
ducer of automatic controls— 
now below $20—yield 8.3%. 
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BECAUSE many stocks have been hammered down 
to unreasonably depressed levels during the past 
few months of market weakness, and because there are 
unmistakable signs which indicate that the under- 
valued, low-priced stocks will be unusually active 
throughout 1954—our staff has analyzed and rated 
every stock selling from $1 to $20 on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
Of the 441 stocks which underwent this analysis, only 
1 in 10 could pass the exacting standards set by our 
securities analysts. And of those, 15 stocks were so 
unreasonably undervalued, their current prices were so 
out of line with their earning’s outlooks, that they 
were singled out and rated “ESPECIALLY Recom- 
mended For Outstanding 1954 Profits”. 
You'll recognize many blue chip qualities in these low- 
priced stocks—qualities like uninterrupted dividend 
records. aggressive managements, new products, huge 
research programs, important foreign. subsidiaries, 
strong growth-earnings trends. These 15 stocks are 
actually “little blue chips’, pay generous dividends 
(yields up to 8.3% )—and yet theyre now selling as 
much as 46% below their 1953 highs. 


THE BIG MONEY LIES IN LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS 


Since it’s so much easier for a $10 stock to gain 1 
point than it is for a $100 stock to gain 10 points, and 
since the volatile low-priced stocks generally move 
3 to 10 times faster than the rest of the market, the 
potential rewards are truly remarkable—if you buy 
the right low-priced stocks at the right time. 

This 16-page analysis of every stock selling from $1 
to $20 on the New York Stock Exchange rates each 
of the 441 low-priced stocks, “Buy-Hold or Sell” and 
tells you why—it clearly labels the dangerous “cats 
& dogs’—it tells you which low-priced stocks are 
heading into a storm—it singles out the 15 clearly 
undervalued low-priced stocks for outstanding 1954 
profits. 


YOURS FREE WITH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Send for a copy of this 16-page Study today. It’s 
yours FREE with an introductory trial subscription 
to the Investors Advisory Institute—the FORBES 
subsidiary which each week, tells thousands of in- 
vestors like yourself, what to buy, when to buy, when 
to sell—keeps them alerted to all significant happen- 
ings which are likely to affect their stocks—points out 
and keeps under continuous supervision the most favor- 
ably situated stocks for steady income, for long-term 
growth, for generous price appreciation, for quick 
trading profits. 





USE THESE REGULAR 
FEATURES FOR GREATER 
INVESTMENT PROFIT 
Weekly Market Analysis — Guide 


For Action — Present Investment 
Policy—Four Supervised Programs 


—Industry Surveys—Stock Of The 


Week—Background For Investment 
—Investment And Business Barom- 
eters—Earnings And Dividend Cal- 


endar. 





INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Ii, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription to the “IAI” for the period checked 
below. I am to receive by mail, “2 copy ra = a and 
rating of every stock selling from $1 to $20 8. E. 
which singles out ‘“‘15 LOW- BRICED STOCKS FOR. 1954 NpROFITS. ? 
O 3 months $18 0 6 months $30 © One year $54 
( ) Airmail—$1.50 extra per year 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your te- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 


Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
265. PaTENTs . . . PROGRESS . . . AND 


Prosperity: A thorough explanation of 
our patent system in non-technical lan- 
guage. An historical explanation of pat- 
ents is followed by a thorough resume 
of the way the patent system works to- 
day. Questions which are often asked are 
answered (20 pages). 


266. Turoucn Hisrory witH STAND- 
arps: An amusing little booklet which 
shows how standardization has helped 
many organizations and industries. It uses 
humorous cartoons and apt quotations 
from the classics to explain a complicated 
subject (18 pages). 


267. America’s Most VALUABLE RE- 
souRCE: Surveys our scientific manpower 
potential, and makes a plea for a na- 
tional clearing house for centralization 
and dissemination of information related 
to technical manpower. Most companies 
do not go beyond the 200-odd accredited 








Do you use just your thinking mind? If you ? 
do, you ate missing 90 per cut of your @ 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 


energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain ? 
these teachings. Address: Scribe C.L.L. 


%%e ROSICRUCIANS * 


SAN JOSE 


? 
? 
? 
? Push obstacles aside and master lite with an 
? 
? 
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MIDDLE STATES PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 

A dividend of 50 cents per share has 

been declared on the common stock of 

Middle States Petroleum egos 

agome on January 28, 1954, stock- 

olders of record at the close of business 

on January 14, 1954. Transfer books will 
not be closed. 


G. B. LEIGHTON, Secretary. 
January 4, 1954. 











PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 21—Wide World (1). 

Pace 24—International (1); Wide 
World (1). 

Pace 25—International (1). 

Pace 29—Wide World (8); Inter- 
national (2). 











engineering schools in the United States 
and Canada when seeking personnel, 
while actually there are 1,248 institutions 
of higher learning that offer technical or 
professional degrees in the industrial or 
engineering sciences. (18 pages). 


268. NaTionaL DEFENSE AND THE Na- 
TIONAL Bupcer: An address by C. R. 
Smith, president of American Airlines, 
before the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce. 
Smith says that the National budget can 
be cut and the cost of national defense 
reduced if we concentrate our military 
efforts on those weapons wherein our 
technical advantage is greatest. A general 


re-sorting of the military services 1s ng 
sary to eliminate those which are ghy. 
lete in terms of what the next war mig 
be (16 pages). " 


269. An INTRODUCTION To @ 
Merats: A booklet on a little-cove, 
field. Clad metals are widely used jp ¢ 
chemical, petroleum, automotive, ¢g. 
tronic, food processing and dozens of 
other major industries. The 
technique has been of increasing interes 
to production men and metallurgists iy 
every field. Booklet gives a comprehensive 
survey of the manufacture and applic: 
tions of clad steels (24 pages). 
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Unity and Diversity 
In European Labor 

American and European labor move- 
ments differ so widely that we cannot 
understand what is taking place among 
the workers of Central and Western 
Europe from our American point of 
view. This volume has been written to 
attempt to give the reader in concise 
form the essentials necessary for an 
understanding of the European Labor 
movement. The historical background 
is drawn rapidly and in such a way 
that its relationship to current prob- 
lems becomes clear. In particular this 
historical background serves to explain 
the significant relationships of Euro- 
pean labor unions to political move- 
ments. An investigation of these rela- 
tionships is followed by a study of the 
intellectual development of modern 
European labor movements (by Adolf 
Sturmthal, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1953, $3.75). 
























How To Write Reports 

A practical book designed to help 
those who must write reports. Its pur. 
pose is twofold: “to rehearse those 
basic elements of good writing which 
all writers must know, and to solve 
. . . problems peculiar to the writes 
of reports.” Part one titled “The Re 
port” shows the characteristics of var- 
ous kinds of reports. It explains what 
a report should be and what it should 
do. Part two, “Methods,” gives the 
specific techniques of preparing a r 
port: how to approach a topic, how to 
plan and carry out research, how to 
evaluate sources, how to present mz 
terial effectively. Part three is called 
“The Mechanics” and gives refresher 
chapters on grammar and_punction, 
on note-taking and outlining, and 
mechanics of form. A_ glossary of 
grammatical terms is included (by 
Calvin D. Linton, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, N. Y., 1954, $38). 
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Detailed Reports On 101 
Growth Stocks 


Each stock is analyzed in compiete detail : 


1. Growth factors are clearly indicated 
and their potentials fully explored. 


2. Financial condition and working cap- 
ital position are revealed. 


3. History is charted with figures on 
the trend of sales, income, earnings, 
dividend action and price range for 
the past 10 years brought up-to-date 
with latest available figures. 


Information You Can Rely on 


You can depend on the information in the 
“FORBES 1954 Growth Stock Guide.” It has been 
compiled by the staff of trained security analysts 
of the Investors Advisory Institute, who draw 
upon the vast research facilities of 36-year-old 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Company. Many 
months of solid labor and painstaking checking 
went into the preparation of this year’s Guide. 
Extreme care was exercised in selecting the 101 
Growth Stocks. Thousands of pin-point decisions 
had to be reached as to whether a stock had the 
necessary qualifications and “growth’’ factors to 
be included in this highly selective Guide! 


Nothing Else Like It 


The “FORBES 1954 Growth Stock Guide” is 
unique. Nothing comparable is available to in- 
vestors. Other studies have discussed this type 
of investment in fragmentary fashion but none 
go into such minute detail, are so comprehensive 
so complete, yet, so selective. 


2 
LOOKING AHEAD TO 1975 


Not too long ago, a group of leading economists 
were commissioned to study the resources of the 
nation, project our economy to 1975, and report 
their findings to the President of the United 
States. Here are a few highlights of what they 
came up with: 


Population: Up to about 193 million, that’s 
42 million over the 1950 level. More food, more 
homes, more cars, more sets, more of vir- 
tually everything. . . . Jobs: Over 79 million 
Wage earners with much higher rates of pay... . 


Autos: One car for every two persons over 13 
years old.... agen increase in 
appliances and other consumer hard goods. . . . 


Electric Power: Three and a half times as much 
electricity will be sold to keep our industries 
going... . Plus... 100,000 new railroad cars a 
year--144 million new homes and apartments a 
year—50% more machinery and capital equip- 
men‘ —50% more public works. 


It al: adds up to a 100% increase in our Gross 


Nati nal Product which is expected to top 300 
billion dollars by 1975. 


TO PARTICIPATE FULLY IN 
THE COMING PERIOD OF EXPANSION 


BUY THE RIGHT GROWTH STOCKS! 








January 15, 1954 


New FORBES Manual Selects 


101 BEST “GROWTH” STOCKS 


Rates 15 “Especially Recommended’ 
for Your Retirement! 


| giana GROWTH STOCKS can relieve you of “second-guessing” the market 
—because true growth stocks may be bought with confidence at any stage of 
the market cycle—we are rushing to completion the “FORBES 1954 GROWTH 
STOCK GUIDE” which will steer you clear of the danger-areas in today’s market 
—will show you how to invest wisely for the future. 

This 272-page annual Guide covers the subject of growth stocks from “A to Z”— 
answers many of your investment problems—tells you which growth stocks to buy 
for retirement, for children’s college funds, for the eventual purchase of a home, 
for that second honeymoon, for virtually axy of your long range goals which will 
someday require an unusually large amount of capital. 

As you know, many of today’s fortunes were made by buying into and holding 
on to “growth” stocks. 


For example: Had you purchased 100 shares of 
IBM in 1914 and exercised your rights through 
1925, your cash investment of $6,364 for 153 shares 
would have grown to 3,039 shares through stock 
splits and stock dividends. Today, your shares 
would be worth $723,282 and you would have re- 
ceived another $171,200 in cash dividends! 


Similar stories can be told of General Motors, of Eastman Kodak, of Sears 
Roebuck, of many of the Chemicals, of dozens and dozens of companies which 
proves beyond doubt that the systematic purchase of sound growth stocks is your 
best, your safest means of achieving financial independence. 

BUT, you can’t afford to waste your time and your money on the WRONG 
stocks! Many companies today, although properly called “growth” stocks, are near 
or are at the tail end of their growth stage. The BIG money has already been 
made by the investors who bought years ago. 

If you’re foresighted, you'll seek out the young growth companies with the better 
part of their futures still before them—so that you may participate in their greatest 
growth period! 

That’s why we'd like to send you a copy of our confidential, up-to-the-minute 
272-page “FORBES 1954 GROWTH STOCK GUIDE”—on our special pre-publi- 
cation, money-back-if-not-satisfied offer which saves you 33 1/3%. 

It will help you invest in the RIGHT growth stocks, the ones with years of 
growth still before them. You'll refer to it many, many times throughout the year— 
you'll want to check your current holdings against its recommendations, for it: 


--Pinpoints the industries which are expanding 
3, 4, and 5 times faster than our national aver- 
age. 

.. Screens every growth issue traded on the major 
Exchanges, analyzes the 101 Most Outstanding 
Growth Stocks. 

.. spotlights 15 elite stocks which we believe will 
one day be among the most dynamic growth 
issues of all time. 


Each of the 101 stocks selected is analyzed in detail with a 10-year comparative 
record of sales, earnings, dividends and price ranges. Each stock’s financial position 
is checked, management rated, industry position and activities surveyed, growth 
factors analyzed and appraised. Earnings are projected to 1960 for the “15 Most 
Promising Growth Stocks.” 

Yes, you'll find the answers to many of your investment problems in this Guide. 
It points out the BIG money-making opportunities of tomorrow—shows you how 
to make one investment dollar do the work of two in the RIGHT growth stocks. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY AND SAVE $5.00 


i ly as a — CLIP AND MAIL TODAY -——————— 7 


SPECIAL INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, Inc. 
PRE-PUBLICATION Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons 
OFFER 80 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 


| SAVES YOU Enclosed is $10. Please send me the New “Forbes 1954 | 
Growth Stock Guide” which regularly sells fer $15. (On 


3 c | 1 % N.Y.C. erders add 3% sales tax). If I am not completely 
7 


satisfied, I may return it within 10 days for full refund. 
Money Back in 10 Days 


If Not Satisfied 
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THOUGHTS 





A time will come when the science 
of destruction shall bend before the 
arts of peace; when the genius which 
multiplies our powers, which creates 
new products, which diffuses comfort 
and happiness among the great mass of 
the people, shall occupy in the general 
estimation of mankind that rank which 
reason and common sense now assign 
to it. —FRANCOIS ARAGO. 


You may be whatever you resolve to 
be. Determine to be something in the 
world, and you will be something. “I 
cannot,” never accomplished anything; 
“I will try,” has wrought wonders. 

—J. Hawes. 


Diligence, as it avails in all things, 
is also of the utmost moment in plead- 
ing causes. Diligence is to be particu- 
larly cultivated by us; it is to be con- 
stantly exerted; it is capable of effect- 
ing almost everything. —CICERO. 


In nature all is managed for the best 
with perfect frugality and just reserve, 
profuse to none, but bountiful to all; 
never employing on one thing more 
than enough, but with exact economy 
retrenching the superfluous, and add- 
ing force to what is principal in every- 
thing. —Lorp SHAFTESBURY. 


Live only for today, and you ruin 
tomorrow. —C. Smmmons. 


In every rank, both great and small, 
it is industry that supports us all.—Gay. 


Mistakes occur when a man is over- 
worked or over-confident. 
—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Much may be done in those little 
shreds and patches of time, which 
every day produces, and which most 
men throw away, but which neverthe- 
less will make at the end of it no small 
deduction from the life of man. 

—CoLTon. 


There is no contending with neces- 
sity, and we should be very tender how 
we censure those that submit to it, ’Tis 
one thing to be at liberty to do what 
we will, and another thing to be tied 
up to do what we must. 

—L’EsTRANGE. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Research . . . is nothing but a state 
of mind—a friendly, welcoming attitude 
toward change; going out to look for a 
change instead of waiting for it to 
come. Research, for practical men, is an 
effort to do things better. . . . The re- 
search state of mind can apply to any- 
thing—personal affairs or any kind of 
business, big or little. 

—Cwar.es F, KETTERING. 


In a living civilization there is al- 
ways an element of unrest, for sensi- 
tiveness to ideas means curiosity, 
adventure, change. Civilized order sur- 
vives on its merits and is transformed 
by its power of recognizing its imper- 
fections. —-ALFRED NorTH WHITEHEAD. 


A large portion of human beings live 
not so much in themselves as in what 
they desire to be. They create an ideal 
character the imperfections of which 
compensate in some degree for imper- 
fections of their own. —E. P. WxrPP_e. 


The way to be nothing is to do 
nothing. —HoweE. 


Accustom yourself to master and 
overcome things of difficulty; for if you 
observe, the left hand for want of prac- 
tice is insignificant, and not adapted 
to general business, yet it holds the 
bridle better than the right, from con- 
stant use. —Puiny. 


It requires greater virtues to support 
good than bad fortune. 
—ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


An educated man is one on whom 
nothing is lost. —WENDELL SMITH. 


The love of truth is the stimulus to 
all noble conversation. This is the root 
of all the charities. The tree which 
springs from it may have a thousand 
branches, but they will all bear a 
golden and generous fruitage. 

—OrVILLE DEweEY. 




















































Science . . . is a natural and ifi 
part of man’s whole life, an ae 
which, at base, is a blend of log 
tuition, art and belief. It has bee 
fined into an instrument of © 
this science of the few is merely 
distillation of the experience of 
many. As a natural social activi 
man, science belongs to all men,’ 
—WaARREN WE 


I never knew an early-rising, 
working, prudent man, careful 
earnings, and strictly honest, who) 
plained of bad luck. A good chan 
good habits, and iron industry an 
pregnable to the assaults of all th 
luck that fools ever dreamed of. % 


The best of all governments : 
which teaches us to govern o 


—Gorrm. 
Statistics are no substitute for judg- 
ment. —Henry Chay. 


Whatever makes man a slave takes i 
half his worth away. —Pore. 
Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but ow 
country. And, by the blessing of God, 
may that country itself become a vast 
and splendid monument, not of oppres- 
sion and terror, but of wisdom, of 
peace and of liberty, upon which the 
world may gaze with admiration for- 
ever! —DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Character is a by-product; it is pro- 
duced in the great manufacture of daily 
duty. —Wooprow WI:s0N. 


The requisite of a natural resource 
is an idea. There are no known limits, 
therefore, to the multiplication of nat- 
ural resources of the earth, and &- 
haustion of them is impossible. 

—James C. MALIN. 


Right and truth are greater than aly 
power, and all power is limited by 





right. —BENJAMIN WuicHoore 
a 
More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 






are available in a 544-page book. | 











A Text... 


Sent in by E. A. Rosborough, 
Euclid, Ohio. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


that 


For the grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion hath appeared to all men, teaching us 


eously, and godly, in this present world: 4 
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. we should live soberly, right- 








Taher 





—Trrus 2:11, 12 
~ 
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HIS BOOK was written to encourage you, 
the reader, to develop a perspective that 
will help you gain the benefits of a personal 
philosophy—to increase your capacity to 
appreciate and enjoy the world about you. 


The search for quality in living, whereby 
we seek to develop a meaningful apprecia- 
tion of the age-old truths and values in 
human experience is a quest that never 
ends, but it is always satisfying. It is prac- 
ticable and easy to acquire because anyone 
can improve his perspective and educate 
his feelings. 


We all need a personal philosophy, some 
fundamental theme for living. We want to 
have some sustaining convictions in order 
that our personal problems may be handled 
and our living become significant to us and 
to others. We want to live life at its very 
best, in terms of the best experienced by 
intelligent persons everywhere. 


Once we discover how to appreciate the 
timeless values in our daily experiences, we 
can enjoy the best things in life. Moreover, 
we can gain, not as ends in themselves, but 
0s by-products, all the possessions and so- 
tial status that we need. We can rise above 
the trivial and the annoying. We can seek 
quality in our living; not quantity in the 
form of numbers of things that we own or 
years that we exist. “THE BEST THINGS 
IN LIFE” is @ guide to that end. 


t A 





Announcing the FORBES Prize- Winning Book! 
THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE... 


... is literally a guide to happiness — a ray of light in this confused world — a perspective, 
a point of view which has been evolved by the clearest thinkers of the ages and crystallized 
by Professor Hepner. Its message can help us gain strength from adversity, live useful, more 
purposeful lives, help us recognize behavior patterns so that we may better understand one 


another. 


Professor Hepner answers many of the problems which beset us in this “Age of Anxiety.” 
He describes actual case histories which will help you recognize the personality problems 
which your friends, relatives, business associates, or perhaps you, yourself, may be faced with. 


“THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE” will teach you how to live positively — how to replace your 
fears and frustrations with inner confidence — how to achieve happiness and contentment. It 
will give you a new perspective so that you may enjoy the best things in life or we'll refund 


the purchase price. 


Hailed as another “Peace of Mind.” Send for your copy TODAY on coupon below. Once 
you read it you'll want extra copies to share with others. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


THE SECRET OF THOSE WHO LEARNED TO 
LIVE WELL IS NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


Reveals two steps which everyone, regardless of 
wealth, health or position must take in order to live 
a happy, full life—Lists the 100 greatest books of 
all time—Tells how a very successful executive 
achieved such inner-harmony that he was able to 
turn down a substantial increase in salary and recom- 
mend that it be given to a younger man. 


WHEN YOU ATTAIN GREAT PERSPECTIVES 
MANY MINOR PROBLEMS DISAPPEAR 


Are you plagued by feelings of inferiority, by lack 
of friends, by what appears to be an almost chronic 
shortage of money? Are you so drawn within your- 
self, so loaded with inner conflicts that life seems 
like a constant struggle, a hum-drum affair with no 
real meaning? Professor Hepner reveals a sure way 
of gaining inner confidence and outer poise—shows 
you what you can do to get more out of life. 


WHEN YOU RECOGNIZE PATTERNS IN NATURE, 
YOU ENLARGE YOUR PERSPECTIVES 


Do you feel sorry for yourself when a friend gains 
a better job than you have; when a fellow player ts 
you at bridge or golf; when a neighbor's child attains 
better grades than your child’s? Enlarge your perspec- 
tives so that you may discriminate between the trivial 
and the significant. Develop “‘empathy”’ so that you 
may better enjoy the world about you. Professor Hepner 
discloses six principles by which you may enlarge 
your scope. 


YOU CAN RECOGNIZE PATTERNS IN HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR AS WELL AS IN NATURE 


Do you know how to cope with an unreasonable 

, am emotionally unstable co-worker, an unruly 
child, an irritable spouse, a nasty-tempered supervisor, 
a gossipy neighbor, a neurotic relative? Can you an- 
alyze their problems so that you can deal with them 
more effectively? Professor Hepner offers a “behavior 
pattern chart’ to “type” those you come in close 
contact with. It will help you get along with them. 


ADJUSTMENT PATTERNS THAT MAKE PROB- 
LEM PEOPLE MORE INTERESTING TO US 


Whenever we study the lives of famous men and 
women, we are likely to find that their chief psycho- 
logical assets were their adjustments to severe handi- 
caps. How do those you know adjust? What's ailing 
the malcontent, the fanatic, the day-dreamer the buck- 
passer, the yes- , the cynic, the person who lives 
in the past, the person who's overly critical or sar- 
castic? Learn the answers and improve your own 
personality. 


TO BE AN INTERESTING PERSON TO OTHERS 


In social gatherings, do you monopolize the con- 
versation; are you over-serious; do you display a 
studied lack of interest in what's going on? Professor 
Hepner reveals 4 ways to develop social poise—tells 
you how to develop tact—how to break the ice with 
strangers—how to get out of an embarrassing situa- 
tion—how to pay compliments effectively—explains 
7 things to do to me more interetsing to others. 
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TO DEVELOP YOUR CAPACITY TO 
ENJOY THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE 


Self-pity is one of our most corrosive tendencies. 
It is a wasteful misdirection of good energy that often 
contributes to psychosomatic disorders, such as ulcers. 
Learn how to deal with your own strengths and weak- 
nesses. Develop maturity, strength of character. Pro- 
fessor Hepner's explanation of the seven steps to 
maturity will help you rate your progress—tell you 
how to hasten the process. 


TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF THINGS 
THAT MAKE LIFE INTERESTING FOR YOU 


Actuarians tell us that retirement can be a “deadly’’ 
state of affairs unless you have many interests to fall 
back on. The man with one main interest, such as the 
accumulation of money, usually “falls apart’ when 
he can no longer pursue that interest. Professor Hepner 
shows you how to develop other interests so that you 
may live a fuller, richer life—shows you seven ways 
to win the respect of others. 


THE FINE ARTS PORTRAY THE GREAT TRUTHS 


The Dutch philosopher, Spinoza, once said that 
“through a thorough appreciation of the arts, man 
is taught to hate no one, to despise no one, to mock 
no.one, to be angry with no one, and to envy no one.” 
How may the arts enrich your life? Why is Religion 
the greatest of all the arts? How can you develop an 
appreciation of the arts and thereby enlarge your th 
and broaden your circle of friends? 


THE BENEFITS OF A PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY 


The benefits that you can derive from a personal 
philosophy are mainly these two: aid in adversity and 
a perspective for intelligent happiness. Professor Hepner 
offers you three ways to improve the quality of living 
rather than the number of years lived. You'll find 
eight examples of simple actions you can take in your 
day-to-day affairs to give them greater meaning. 
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